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BASIC TRENDS: Political 


Settlement and Strife 


HE seal has been set at last on the restoration of diplomatic relations be- 

cy tween Japan and the Soviet Union. The ending of the state of war 

which had existed between the two countries for eleven years has for 

the first time opened a way to intercourse between Japan and the Com- 

munist bloc. The settlement was certainly the most important diplomatic 
event for Japan since she regained her sovereignty at San Francisco. 

For Prime Minister Hatoyama, the settlement with Russia meant the 
completion of the task he had set himself. Immediately on his return from 
Moscow he informed the leaders and elder statesmen of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party of his intention to resign, and thus finally made it certain that he would 
hand over the premiership before the year was out. But neither Mr. Hatoyama 
nor the Liberal-Democratic Party has the slightest intention of giving way 
to the Socialists. 

The problem, nevertheless, of Mr. Hatoyama’s successor remains entire. 
Three candidates for the post have arisen within the Party and are waging a 
bitter struggle among themselves. The ensuing confusion within the Party 
and its failure to come to any choice have deepened the mistrust which previous 
factional strife had already awakened in the nation. 

The Socialists have strengthened their position to some extent and are 
marshalling their forces, ready to take over the reins of government in the near 
future. Their policies, however, are still too radical and too unrealistic to win 
them the support of a majority of the public. The very great divergences 
between the Liberal-Democrats and the Socialists mean, moreover, that any 
transfer of power would inevitably create widespread confusion. This is a 
major factor in the voters’ reluctance, despite their disgust with the conserva- 
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tives, to shift their support to the Socialist Party. 

It is now over a year since Japan achieved, in form at least, a two- 
party system. During this period, the Liberal-Democratic Party’s lack of control 
over its members and the Socialist Party’s inexperience of Parliamentary gov- 
ernment have been a source of constant trouble in the Diet, which has accom- 
plished next to nothing. There is little hope, whoever takes over the pre- 
sidency of the Liberal-Democratic Party and the premiership, of any improve- 
ment in the situation for some time to come. 


The Joint Declaration restoring relations between Japan and the Soviet 
Union was signed in the Kremlin on October 19th. Japan was represented 
at the ceremony by Prime Minister Hatoyama, Agriculture and Forestry Min- 
ister K6no and Matsumoto Shunichi (a Liberal-Democratic Diet member); for 
the Soviet Union, Prime Minister Bulganin and Foreign Minister Shepilov were 
present. At the same time, a protocol on trade and navigation was also signed. 
The Joint Declaration settles all outstanding questions between the two coun- 
tries except the territorial issue, and in essence covers much the same ground 
as a peace treaty. Its main provisions are (1) The termination of the state of 
war between Japan and the Soviet Union; (2) The re-establishment of diplomatic 
and consular facilities by both sides and the exchange of ambassadors; (3) 
Soviet support for Japan’s application for admission to the United Nations; 
(4) The release and repatriation of Japanese detainees by the Soviet Union; 
(5) The enforcement of the Soviet-Japanese Fishing Treaty—signed in Moscow 
in May, 1956—simultaneously with the Joint Declaration; (6) The waiving 
by both sides of all claims for reparations arising from the last war. 

The territorial issue was the focal point of the Soviet-Japanese negotia- 
tions. Japan claimed that the islands of Etorofu and Kunashiri, at present 
occupied by the Soviet Union, were part of her territory proper, and that the 
Habomai Islands and Shikotan were part of Hokkaidéd. The Soviet Union 
countered by declaring that, while it was willing to return Habomai and Shiko- 
tan upon the signing of a peace treaty, Soviet ownership of Kunashiri and 
Etorofu had already been established conclusively by the Potsdam and Cairo 
Declarations. Throughout the negotiations the Soviet Union refused to budge 
from this stand. 

In the first series of talks held in Moscow in August, 1956, Japan’s 
chief delegate, Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, yielded to Soviet pressure and 
decided to recognise Kunashiri and Etorofu as Soviet territory in order to secure 
a peace treaty and the return of Habomai and Shikotan. However, Prime 
Minister Hatoyama, Agriculture and Forestry Minister K6no and other members 
of the Government and Liberal-Democratic Party refused to accept his decision. 
They broke off negotiations and ordered Mr. Shigemitsu back to Japan. It 
was then decided that the Prime Minister himself, accompanied by Mr. K6no, 
should go to Moscow in an attempt to solve the question. 

The results he achieved were much the same as those achieved by For- 
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eign Minister Shigemitsu in the August negotiations. The Joint Declaration, 
while recording the Soviet Union’s willingness to return Habomai and Shikotan 
to Japan, also stipulates that “the actual handing over (of these islands) will 
take place upon the signing of a Soviet-Japanese peace treaty,” and makes no 
mention whatsoever of Etorofu and Kunashiri. The Japanese Government 
interprets this as meaning that further discussion on Etorofu and Kunashiri 
will be possible in the course of future negotiations on a peace treaty; in fact, 
however, the chances of their retrocession are slight. Prime Minister Hato- 
yama himself, in a statement made on his return, declared that “the outcome 
of the negotiations was not necessarily entirely satisfactory.” 

Public opinion in Japan was on the whole dissatisfied with the settlement 
of the territorial issue, and anti-Soviet, anti-Hatoyama demonstrations were 
staged by certain right-wing groups. Apart from the territorial question, how- 
ever, the public has welcomed the settlement achieved in the negotiations, for 
it promises to bring many benefits—the normalisation of relations between the 
two countries, the repatriation of Japanese detainees by the end of the year, 
the removal of anxiety concerning fisheries in the northern Pacific, and Japan’s 
admission to the United Nations by the end of 1956. The majority of the 
Liberal-Democratic Party and the Socialist Party were unanimous in their ap- 
proval of the Joint Declaration. Its approval by the special Diet session which 
opened in mid-November is thus certain. 


A week before the signing of the Joint Declaration in Moscow there was 
a violent and bloody clash in the town of Sunakawa (on the outskirts of Tokyo) 
between large numbers of police on the one side and trade unionists and 
students on the other. It had been decided, in accordance with Japanese com- 
mitments towards America, to expand the American air-base at Tachikawa by 
about three acres. However, when the Government attempted to carry out 
the necessary land surveys in Sunakawa, it was met by picket lines (3,000 on 
the first day and 3,500 on the second), mobilised for the occasion by Sdhyé 
(the General Council of Japanese Labour Unions). Despite Socialist requests 
that it postpone the surveys, the Government called out special riot police 
(1,300 on the first day and 2,000 on the second) in an attempt to break through 
and carry out the surveys by force. In the ensuing clashes a total of over 1,000 
persons were injured in two days, and the pressure of public opinion eventually 
forced the Government to call off the surveys. 

The Socialist Party and Séhy6 have always been opposed to American 
military bases, and Sunakawa was a test case for them. Their appeal to public 
opinion was based on the claim that any expansion of the base would be 
contrary to the prevailing world trend towards a relaxation of tension. The 
purpose of the expansion was, they said, to permit its use by atomic bombers, 
and turn Japan into an atomic base liable to immediate retaliation in the 
event of war. The Government's counter-argument was a purely juridical one: 
that Japan was obliged to expand the base by the terms of the Security Pact 
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and Administrative Agreement, and that to obstruct work upon it was there- 
fore illegal. It tried, accordingly, to solve the issue by resorting to force 
through use of the police. 

The situation might have been very different if the Government had 
dealt properly with the local inhabitants whose land was to be requisitioned, 
and had given the nation a clear-cut, convincing statement of its policy on the 
need for the bases. 

The Sunakawa case has pushed into the limelight the whole question of 
the American military bases scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
Japan. The country is already divided against itself over the significance of 
these bases and their relation to the nation’s defence and to her foreign policy; 
and the Government’s lack of any clear-cut policy and its perfunctory handling 
of the question played into the hands of anti-American elements. 
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In the Upper House elections last July, the Liberal-Democratic Party 
failed to win a two-thirds majority in the House, even if the seats controlled 
by the conservative Ryokufii-kai are taken into account. This disappointed 
the Party and shook its confidence, for it meant that any attempt to revise 
the Constitution—its major public commitment—would now be impossible. At 
the same time, it increased manoeuvring within the Party to bring about the 
retirement of Mr. Hatoyama, who, it was claimed, lacked the power of leader- 
ship. According to the dissident elements, he was too infirm to handle the 
government of the country properly; but one of their chief aims was to destroy 
the power of Agriculture and Forestry Minister Kéno in his capacity as the 
Prime Minister’s “regent.” There are some ten different factions within the 
Liberal-Democratic Party, contro] at the moment being in the hands of the 
group led by Mr. Kono and the veteran politician Ono Bamboku. Though the 
other factions are united in their opposition to this group, each hopes to assume 
leadership of the Party when Mr. Hatoyama resigns, and this clash of interests 
has further confused and embittered the factional strife which was already 
there. 

The Soviet-Japanese negotiations were throughout exploited in every 
possible way in the struggle between these different groups. From the time 
of the Upper House elections until a settlement was finally reached, the con- 
servatives gave up any pretence of normal political activity and wasted almost 
all their energy in internal wrangling, particularly after the breakdown of that 
phase of the talks conducted by Foreign Minister Shigemitsu in Moscow. The 
orthodox faction led by Mr. Kono tried to send Mr. Hatoyama to Moscow to 
bring the talks to a successful close, hoping thereby to give Mr. Hatoyama a 
chance to retire gracefully while at the same time maintaining its own power 
in the Party. The dissident elements, however, opposed Mr. Hatoyama’s trip 
as doomed to failure. Theirs was an attempt to force the Prime Minister to 
resign, to deal a blow to the orthodox faction, and to seize the Party leadership 
for themselves. The most obdurate opponents of the Moscow trip were the 
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so-called “Yoshida faction,” led by Mr. Hatoyama’s political foe, former Prime 
Minister Yoshida. Mr. Hatoyama’s retirement, however, meant choosing a new 
Party president, and the clash of interests between the various dissident factions 
effectively undermined opposition to Mr. Hatoyama’s Moscow visit. Still, the 
controversy over the Premier’s Moscow visit within the Party was such that it 
proved impossible to obtain official Party endorsement for it, and the Govern- 
ment was forced to press ahead with it on its own initiative. 

The way in which the Party used such important items of foreign policy 
as fuel for its own private quarrels further weakened public confidence in the 
Liberal-Democrats, and also affected local elections. In elections for the 
governorship held after the Upper House elections in Aomori, Gumma, Miyagi 
and Toyama prefectures, the Party suffered a series of setbacks, and was defeated 
even in the mayoral elections in Nagoya, Japan’s third largest city. In all 
these cases the successful candidates were Socialists, but this indicated not so 
much positive support for the Socialist Party as a split in the Liberal-Democratic 
Party’s local organisation, which led to the nomination of rival conservative 
candidates. 


The conclusion of the Soviet-Japanese negotiations and the news of Mr. 
Hatoyama’s approaching resignation, far from bringing any respite in factional 
strife, merely served to intensify it. Each of the three main factions has put 
up its own leader as a candidate to Mr. Hatoyama’s succession, and is now 
struggling to win the support of the other factions. Each of the three candidates 
in question—Kishi Nobusuke, Secretary-General of the Party; Ishii K®6jiré, 
chairman of the Executive Board, and Ishibashi Tanzan, Minister of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry—lacks sufficient support at the moment to ensure 
his election. Prime Minister Hatoyama has urged that talks be held to try 
to reduce the number of candidates to one, but a large number of Party 
members demand an election in the true sense of the word, and Mr. Hatoyama 
seems unlikely to prove strong enough to dominate the situation. At the time 
of writing (early December), this struggle for power is still continuing. 


The period from summer to the beginning of winter this year has been 
completely uneventful in domestic politics. For the Japanese economy, how- 
ever, it has been a period of prosperity unparalleled since the war. This 
is not the work of the Hatoyama Government but of the economic boom at 
present affecting the whole world. Without favourable economic conditions 
and two successive bumper rice harvests, the Hatoyama Government could never 
have endured so long. 
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BASIC TRENDS: Economic 


The Businessman’s Nightmare 


HERE is much debate on the future of Japan’s prosperity in the second 
7 half of this fiscal year (April, 1956-April, 1957). The question is whether 
the economy will continue to enjoy its present steady prosperity, which 
has been called a “quantitative boom,” or whether it will enter a “price boom” 
with accompanying inflation. As usual in a case like this, there are two schools 
of thought, an optimistic and a pessimistic. A new outlook on the economy 
has now begun to assert itself, which though it cannot perhaps be called 
pessimistic, should be termed at least wary. Phenomena are appearing which 
would seem to support such an outlook. 

Needless to say, there is not a single outward sign of any threat to the 
prosperity of the Japanese economy, which has shown astonishingly smooth 
development. As a result of a 31% increase in exports (imports increased by 
11%) over the previous year—an increase second only to that of Malaya- 
Singapore—international payments showed a credit balance of $535 million, 
and prices hardly rose at all although industrial production rose by 12%. 
This prosperity has been supported not by rising prices, but by an increase 
in the volume of trade and greater economic activity. In this sense, the word 
“quantitative boom” is appropriate. 

The prevailing prosperity has not changed since the beginning of 1956. 
National income increased by 11% in 1955-56; the increase in 1956-57 
will certainly be over 10%. The Economic Five-Year Plan was drafted on 
the basis of an annual rate of development of 5%, which meant that by the 
end of 1956, the second year of the Plan, the goals for the fourth year had 
been achieved. The scale of the economy is expanding and exports, which had 
given cause for concern, continue to grow. According to a trade forecast made 
by the Cabinet Deliberation Council at che end of September, exports for 1956- 
57 are expected to reach $2,460 million—almost $400 million more than the 
$2,095 million for 1955-56—while imports, reflecting a briskening in economic 
activity, are expected to increase from $2,165 million to $2,840 million. 
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However, as early as 1955, this “quantitative boom” was threatening 
to turn into a “price boom,” and to follow the usual cycle of increased prices, 
wage increases, inflation, and a fall in exports. A marked increase in consump- 
tion has not yet occurred. However, large-scale capital investment, which be- 
came noticeable from the end of 1955, has brought an upsurge in domestic 
demand, and, in turn, a rise in costs of raw materials and capital goods. If 
this expansion in domestic demand should spread to consumer goods, then a 
“price boom” may ensue. 

Japan had a painful experience of this kind at the time of the Korean 
War. Then, too, Japan’s exports increased enormously and her international 
balance of payments markedly improved. In the flush of her first post-war 
economic boom, she dissipated all her resources in meeting domestic consump- 
tion—sometimes in unplanned, redundant capital investment and expansion of 
plant, and in uncoordinated imports of raw materials. With the termination 
of the Korean War, she plunged in the fall of 1952 into a phase of sharp reces- 
sion. Japanese businessmen are haunted by the fear that the “quantitative 
boom” in 1955 may develop into a “price boom” and inflation, and that ex- 
cessive investment may lead in the future to over-production and eventual 
deflation. 


A WARNING NOTE IS SOUNDED 


Generally speaking, the Bank of Japan has been wary over this problem 
while the Finance Ministry and the Economic Planning Board have been 
optimistic. It was the Bank, therefore, that gave the warning signal when the 
new trend began to appear toward the second quarter of 1956. 

Mr. Sekine, Head of the Research Bureau of the Bank of Japan, spoke 
on “The Money Market and its Problems” at a meeting of the Bank of Japan 
Policy Committee at the end of June, 1956. In his talk, he noted that there had 
been a marked rise in commodity prices as the result of an increase in the 
domestic demand for money, particularly where investment in machinery and 
equipment was concerned; that there were signs of a decrease in Japan's 
favorable balance of payments greater than had been expected; that the interest 
rate would cease to fall; and that there were signs of a change in the desirable 
economic conditions—the “quantitative boom”—prevailing at the end of 1955. 

At the time, Mr. Sekine’s view was not generally accepted, and some 
banks were critical of his attitude. Mr. Iwasa, Managing Director of the Fuji 
Bank, claimed that consumption was healthy and exports satisfactory; even 
with regard to the problem of increasing imports, there was, he stressed, no 
speculative importing and imports did not exceed the bounds of normal re- 
plenishment of stock; the attitude of the managements of big industries, at 
least, was as sound as ever. The Economic Planning Board published on the 
same day a report on the economic situation as it was around May, 1956. 
While pointing out the appearance of new trends, such as the decrease in 
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Japan’s favorable balance of payments and the demand of industry for capital, 
which was forcing banks to increase their loan issues, it declared that these 
were the belated effects of the brisk demand at the end of 1955, that this 
demand has reached its peak, and that there was, therefore, no danger of any 
sudden worsening of the payments balance, nor of inflation due to an increase 
in bank loans. In short, the Economic Planning Board, as against the wary 
attitude taken by the Bank of Japan, persisted in believing that there had been 
no change in the bases of the nation’s economy. 

In its Monthly Economic Report for August, 1956, the Economic Planning 
Board did, however, note increasing difficulties caused by a shortage in the 
supply of basic materials combined with an excess of consumer goods, and 
stated that a watch must be kept in future not only on the rate of expansion 
of the economy and of investments, but also on any unbalance such as this 
between different branches of industry. Although the Board has not altered 
its optimistic view that there will be no worsening in the payments balance 
nor inflation unless there is an extreme increase in capital investment, it has, 
nevertheless, been forced to recognize the existence of a new trend. At a 
Cabinet meeting in the latter part of September, 1956, Finance Minister Ichi- 
mada himself acknowledged the appearance of certain new trends in the economic 
situation, and spoke of the need for measures to check them. 

These new trends are: (1) the rise in wholesale prices, particularly 
of capital goods; (2) a sharp increase in bank loans; (3) a worsening of the 
balance of payments as a result of increased imports; and (4) a failure of 
supply in certain sections of basic industry. 

Fluctuations in prices have been marked in the case of wholesale prices 
only. From the beginning of 1956 until the end of August, the retail price 
index rose a mere 2%, while the wholesale price index rose by as much as 
6%. The reason for the comparative stability of retail prices is the steadiness 
of consumer goods prices; the stability of textiles, due to overproduction, and 
the bumper rice harvest have played a particularly important role here. Whole- 
sale prices, on the other hand, have followed a different course on account of 
a rise in capital goods and especially in investment goods. The capital goods 
index rose by 9%, while investment goods rose 20%. Among investment goods, 
steel prices rose by 33% and supply is still extremely short of demand. 

Favorable conditions in 1955 brought an increase in savings as compared 
with loans, with a consequent slackening of the money market and the refund 
of overloans—in short, a trend toward normality—but the situation is now 
changing once more. Since about June, 1956, a trend towards excessive loaning 
has again become apparent, as is shown by the higher monthly rate of increase 
in loans over savings at banks throughout the country. When the increase in 
loans for the four months between May and August, 1956, is compared with the 
increase in actual savings, loans have increased by almost 330,000 million yen, 
while savings stopped at 210,000 million yen, resulting in excess loans of almost 
100,000 million yen. The change since the same period of 1955—when 
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savings increased by 120,000 million yen and loans by a mere 75,000 million 
yen—is most marked. One reason for this is the fact that the first half of 
1956 showed an excess of advances from the Bank of Japan to commercial banks 
of 43,000 million yen. Whatever the reasons, however, the result was that 
loans from the Bank of Japan to commercial banks showed a phenomenal 
increase from 18,000 million yen in April, 1956, to 91,000 million yen in Sep- 
tember, thus confirming the return to an abnormal state of affairs. 

In trade, there has been an extraordinary increase in imports. Actual 
exports since May, 1956, have averaged 200 million U.S. dollars a month, com- 
pared with a monthly average of slightly under 120 million U.S. dollars in 1955, 
but actual imports have been averaging 280 million U.S. dollars compared with 
the 1955 average of 200 million U.S. dollars. Because of this increase in 
imports, the international balance of payments showed a deficit of 12 million 
U.S. dollars in July, 1956, was even in August and improved in September and 
October. However, compared with past monthly average surpluses of about 
40 million U.S. dollars, there has been a great change. International payments 
for 1956 were expected to show a surplus of 200 million U.S. dollars in the 
early part of 1956, but this estimate was changed to 30 million U.S. dollars 
in September. 

Finally, there are the difficulties in the supply of basic commodities, es- 
pecially steel, electric power, and transportation. The domestic supply of steel 
is expected to increase by approximately 30% by comparison with 1955, but 
the difficulty of obtaining supplies, especially for medium and small industries, 
remains acute and is also obstructing public works. The demand for electricity, 
especially for industrial purposes, has risen by over 10%. Because of this in- 
crease in demand, factories were rationed in some areas at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1956. Because of lack of transport capacity on the national railways, the 
volume of freight which cannot be handled continues to increase. At the end 
of September there were 1,500,000 tons of freight left unloaded. If the present 
state of affairs continues, there will be over 2 million tons of excess freight 
when the busy fall-winter season comes. 


FUTURE TRENDS 


What of the future? Wholesale prices since October, 1956, have fallen 
for the first time in 11 months, owing to a decline in steel prices produced by 
emergency imports of steel. The international balance of payments showed sur- 
pluses, if slight ones, in September and October. Bank loans are remaining at 
the same level for the time being. The worsening of the international situation 
due to the Suez and Hungarian crises is providing a stimulus to the Japanese 
economy. Consequently, there is no particular threat to its prosperity at the 
moment. 

The problem is, what course will the trend toward an increase in capital 
investment, which has been increasing since the latter half of 1955, take in the 
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future? According to a Ministry of International Trade and Industry survey 
for 1956 covering several thousand industrial companies, total investment was 
470,000 million yen—30% more than in 1955. An Economic Planning Board 
survey shows that orders for machinery in the third quarter of 1955 were 1.7 
times as great as in the first quarter of that year, for the fourth quarter 1.8 
times, and for the first quarter of 1956 2.4 times, while orders for the second 
quarter are expected to be approximately 2.8 times as large. 

The optimistic view is that the peak in capital investment was reached 
in the latter half of 1955 and the early half of 1956; in fact, however, the 
degree of investment activity now being shown by many enterprises suggests 
that it is not likely to diminish markedly. If plant investment should increase 
suddenly and on a large scale, then an inflationary trend will be unavoidable. 
What is more, when all the new plants and equipment actually begin operation 
—probably toward the latter half of 1957—there will be a definite possibility 
of over-production. 


BASIC TRENDS: Social 


Society and the Aged 


T is the custom nowadays for newspapers, literary magazines and general 
magazines to run short story competitions in an attempt to discover new 
authors of worth. This practice was not unknown before the war, but the 

great increase in the number of aspiring young writers has made it much more 
popular in recent years. Of all the new works this has produced, none of late 
has attracted more attention among readers and won more unanimous praise 
from the critics than Fukazawa Shichird’s ““Narayama-bushi K6,”! published in 
the November, 1956, issue of the magazine Chiié Kéron. It has saddened and 
shocked the modern Japanese reader by reminding him of the poverty-stricken 
life led by his ancestors; and, at the same time, it has made him reflect that 
the blood of those ancestors still runs in his own veins. 


1. A translation of this short story will appear in the next issue of Japan Quarterly, Vol. IV No. 2. 
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The “Narayama-bushi” is an imitation “old folk song” fabricated by the 
author himself. The story is woven round this song, on which it forms a 
kind of critical commentary. The period in which the events take place is not 
specified, though the general impression, perhaps, is of a time roughly a century 
ago. As for the setting, we are told merely that it is a poor village somewhere 
in the mountains of Nagano Prefecture. Everything about the tale, then, is 
imaginary; yet at the same time, the painful associations it has for the Japanese 
reader are undeniable, for not only is there a legend on the same lines as the 
story, but the characters in the tale still live on in some corner of the contem- 
porary Japanese mind. 

In a mountain village where food was extremely scarce, there used to be 
—according to the story—an unwritten law which ruled that old people, on 
reaching the age of seventy, should be taken to a certain mountain and aban- 
doned there. The mountain, covered with oak trees and surrounded by deep 
valleys, was known as Narayama, or “Oak Mountain.” It is from this that 
the song takes its name. The story shows us the daily lives of the villagers— 
cut off from other villages, blessed with little cultivable land, and sunk in the 
depths of poverty. It describes the strict rule that old people who could no 
longer work should be left to die in the mountains so that the other villagers 
might go on living; and it shows how a belief came to be fostered in old 
people that to go to Narayama was to go to the abode of the gods. In choosing 
Nagano Prefecture as the setting for his story, the author has availed himself 
of the existence, among the mountains which cover the whole area, of one still 
known to this day as “Ubasuteyama,”’ where, legend has it, old women were 
once left to die. 

This legend tells how a certain lord once ordered that all old women 
who could no longer work should be taken to the mountains and left to die. 
One young man, however, taking pity on his old mother, hid her under the 
floor of his house and supplied her with food in secret. The lord set the 
young man a number of riddles, which he answered so well that the lord’s 
suspicions were aroused, and it was eventually discovered that the young man 
had been helped by his mother. In this way, the lord realised the value of old 
people’s experience and wisdom, and, instead of punishing the young man, 
abolished the custom he had started. 

Though this legend is by now generally accepted as teaching respect for 
the aged, its very existence suggests that the inhabitants of areas where food 
was very scarce, though possibly not so heartless in reality as to have left their 
aged to die in the mountains, could yet conceive and carry out something very 
similar. The author assumes for the purposes of his story that such things 
did in fact take place. By such means, he depicts the terrifying extremes to 
which man can go if his existence is at stake and his strange willingness to 
obey unquestioningly laws which in their harshness trample on all his most 


natural feelings, provided only that they are justified by an appeal to his 
religious emotions. 
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There is one painful episode in the story in which an old man, loath 
to be left to die on Narayama, is carried there by his son against all his 
protests. The old woman who is the heroine of the story is different, however: 
she rejoices as the day approaches when she will go to join the gods on Nara- 
yama, and starts her preparations three years in advance. She deliberately 
breaks her teeth on a stone, ashamed that despite her age she can still eat 
anything with them; and she rebukes her son when he hesitates to take her 
to the mountain. This attitude of simple, unprotesting obedience to any law— 
however cruel and even though it means one’s own death—provided it is said 
to be in the interests of the family and society, is typical of an outlook which 
most Japanese have held for the past thousand years. The story is, from a 
literary standpoint, excellent, both in the technical skill with which it keeps 
the reader in suspense until the end as to the true significance of its earlier 
events, and in its descriptions which, though purely imaginary, bear the stamp 
of reality. The majority of Japanese readers, however, will be moved chiefly 
by the character of the heroine, which represents in extreme form the Japanese 
mentality—its ready acceptance of whatever fate may bring and its tendency 
to follow the majority—and will dwell with a pang of fear on the relevance 
such a story still has to themselves. The Japanese of the past even found some- 
thing beautiful in an outlook such as that of the old woman. 

One author has remarked that he was profoundly moved and troubled 
by the story. He felt, in the first place, that he himself had inherited from 
his forefathers something of the same attitude to life that is portrayed in the old 
woman. At the same time, the story reminded him how his ancestors had been 
forced to sacrifice their very lives that the race might survive, and drove him to 
consider whether similar things might not still be going on today. 


Since the war, the support of the aged has become a major social problem 
in Japan. It was, perhaps, inevitable that the family system should break 
down and the old lose their former power in the home. More than this, how- 
ever, the young people of today have a different outlook on life from their 
elders, nor can they afford to support their parents. As a result, there are 
many homes nowadays where the young people, though with no idea of treating 
their parents as an unwelcome burden, simply cannot be bothered with them 
any longer. Those old people who have some sort of income, or receive some 
pension sufficient to maintain life are fortunate, but even amongst those who 
once had savings there are many whose money, due to the postwar economic 
upheaval, has become insufficient to keep them for their remaining days. To 
allow such a situation to continue is only one step removed from leaving them 
to die on a mountain. The problem thus confronting society has already 
reached the stage where it can no longer be left to individual families to deal 
with. 


The fifteenth of September each year is set aside as “Old People’s Day.” 
In towns and villages throughout the country special entertainments are held 
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for them on this day, and they are given free medical treatment and gifts. 
Observances such as these are doubtless of some value in increasing the atten- 
tion paid to the aged, but they do not alone afford. any fundamental solution 
to the problem. 

To make matters worse, the relative proportions of young and old in 
the population are changing, and both the percentage and actual number of 
old people are on the increase. The spread of knowledge on birth control has 
brought a decline in the birth rate, while the death rate, thanks to improved 
medical facilities, has dropped sharply. As the following table shows, persons 
of over 60 years of age account at the moment for only about 8% of the total 
population, but the figure is expected to exceed 17% by the year 1990. 


POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS 


Year 0-14 15-59 Over 60 
1950 35.42 56.87 7.71 

1955 33.40 58.56 8.04 

1960 24.90 65.46 9.64 

1970 21.14 67.18 11.68 

1980 20.32 66.27 13.41 ‘ 
1990 17.77 64.75 17.48 


The pensions system in Japan today is based on as many as eight dif- 
ferent laws: (1) the Welfare Pension Insurance Law; (2) the Seamen’s In- 
surance Law; (3) the National Public Employees’ Mutual Aid Association Law; 
(4) the City, Town and Village Employees’ Mutual Aid Association Law; (5) 
the City, Town and Village Employees’ Pensions Law; (6) the Special Pensions 
Law (dealing with pensions for former government officials); (7) the Private 
Schools Employees’ Mutual Aid Association Law; and (8) the Law for the 
Relief of War Disabled and the Families of War Dead. 

The number of persons entitled to one or other of these different types 
of pension, excluding (8), is approximately 1! million. This figure is made up 
of employed persons only, and represents about 71% of their total number. 
It does not include employees of small firms employing under five persons, 
nor day-labourers. Approximately 610,000 persons are already receiving 


what corresponds to an old age pension under one of these schemes—a mere ° 


8% of the total of 1,160,000 persons now over 60—and most of these are, more- 
over, former government officials receiving special pensions. 

The present pensions system is, thus, entirely inadequate as a means of 
affording security to the aged. Some pensions system is needed which, while 
fixing a qualifying age for the receipt of the old age pension, would make it 
available to all workers, irrespective of the nature of their occupations. The 
time has come also when, in view of the yearly increase in the number of old 
people, the present pensions system should be expanded to the point where no 
old person need rely on others any longer. 

Apart from this pensions system, there is a Livelihood Protection Law, 
aimed at giving relief to those whose incomes are too low to live on. At the 
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moment there are 229,000 persons over 60 receiving such relief, and their num- 
ber is increasing. Institutions for the care of the old include both government 
(non-paying) and private (paying) homes. The former, which are run either 
by local governing bodies or by social welfare organisations, number 479 in 
all and house 27,040 old people (of whom 26,806 are receiving relief under 
the Livelihood Protection Law). Such homes are caring for a mere 10% or 
so of those seeking admission. There are a total of nine old people’s homes 
which charge fees, three in Tokyo and six in Atami and other spas, and their 
inmates number about 300. To gain admission into one of these homes, how- 
ever, requires payment of a security of anything from ¥10,000 to ¥100,000 and 
a monthly fee of from ¥5,000 to ¥11,000. Since the future will see a rapid 
increase in the number of persons subsisting on pensions, there will be a 
growing need for similar homes which can provide old people with inexpensive 
care. 

The Welfare Ministry, in its estimates for the 1957 fiscal year, is asking 
the Finance Ministry for ¥5,530,000 to finance an enquiry into the living con- 
ditions of recipients of old age and other similar pensions. Government 
measures ‘for the care of the aged are still, in other words, at the stage of 
preparation and investigation. Another pointer to the present situation is the 
fact that the Finance Ministry has for two consecutive years cut the amount of 
money which the Welfare Ministry asked for in order to build two further pay- 
ing homes, each to accommodate 50 old people. 

The difficulties involved in effecting an old age pension scheme are many, 
but one question at least to which private firms should give their attention is 
that of compulsory retirement. Employees of private firms are usually made 
to retire when they reach the age of 55. There are few firms which can afford 
to pay retirement allowances or pensions which will keep them going after 
retiring, and they are forced in the end, though officially retired, to seek some 
other work. It is extremely difficult, however, to find re-employment, for the 
postwar period has brought a sharp increase in the number of Japanese of 
working age. Even if a scheme of old age pensions is instituted under the 
social security system, the minimum age will almost certainly be 60 or 65, so 
that there will be a gap of five or ten years after the present retiring age. The 
number of people over 55 who are still capable both mentally and physically 
of doing useful work has increased in recent years. To fail to take advantage 
of their ability and experience means a loss not only to themselves but to society 
as a whole, and many people believe that the retiring age should be raised. 

Part of the interest aroused by the story “Narayama-bushi K6” stems 
without doubt from its reminder that even today there are similar problems 
concerning the support of old people. The author has said, “I like old people, 
and the story is a product of the affection I feel for them.” If this kind of love 
for the aged is to have any meaning, it is essential that a society be created in 
which they are given the attention which is their due. If we fail in this, we 
fail in our respect for human life and human history. 
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The Role of Japan 


World History 


Arnold J. Toynbee 


Editor’s note: 
Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee was in Japan last autumn on a lecture tour and to procure 
materials for the revision of his book, “A Study of History.” He has kindly allowed us 
to print this talk, which was broadcast recently by N.H.K. (the Japan Broadcasting 
Corporation). 


have been asked to talk to you to-day about Japan’s role in world history. 
] I have always been a student of world history, and therefore I have always 

been interested in Japanese history. When one tries to see the history 
of the world as a whole, of course one cannot leave Japan out of the picture. 
But unfortunately my knowledge of Japanese history is superficial. I have 
never learnt to read Japanese, so I have not been able to study Japanese history 
from the original sources. I am interested but ignorant. Please forgive me 
if, in the course of this talk, you find me making elementary mistakes. 

The most interesting features in the history of any country are those 
that are distinctive, and one obvious distinctive feature of Japanese history 
is Japan’s insularity. Japan has been insulated from the continent by the sea 
from pre-historic times until the recent so-called “annihilation of distance” by 
modern technology. 

My own country, Britain, is not unlike Japan in its geographical situa- 
tion. Britain is another island lying off the coast of the same continent; and 
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the British people like the Japanese seem insular-minded to their continental 
neighbours. But Britain’s geographical insulation has not been so extreme 
as Japan’s. From the south-east corner of Britain, the Continent is actually 
visible in clear weather. Through a telescope a British observer can see fields 
and hay-carts and gun-emplacements on the continental coast; and guns planted 
there can hit targets on English soil, as we discovered during the Second World 
War. These narrow straits that separate Britain from the Continent could be 
traversed in quite primitive boats; and, since the dawn of history, Britain has 
been invaded and conquered from the Continent a number of times—in fairly 
recent times, for instance, by the Romans and by the Normans. For any people 
at any time, the experience of being conquered is a painful one; but, for us 
in Britain at any rate, it has brought some important benefits with it. It has 
introduced into our country the arts and amenities of civilisation. But its 
psychological effects have been still more valuable. The experience of being 
conquered has taught us in Britain that we are not supermen, not a chosen 
people, but part and parcel of the human race. This has been a wholesome 
antidote to our British insular-mindedness. 

Japanese insular-mindedness has never had to swallow this bitter medicine 
before our own day. The straits that separate Japan from Korea are much 
broader than the Straits of Dover. You cannot see across them, and the passage 
was quite difficult and hazardous until the science of navigation had reached 
an advanced stage. The arts of civilisation have, of course, found their way 
from the Continent to Japan as well as to Britain, but they have come later to 
Japan than they have to Britain. Agriculture, for instance, may have been 
introduced into Britain nearly two thousand years before its introduction into 
Japan. Above all, Japan had never had the experience of being occupied by a 
victorious foreign power until 1945. I know of only two attempts to invade 
Japan before that—the two that were made by the Mongols—and both of these 
were failures. Japan’s defeat in the Second World War was not, of course, the 
first Japanese experience of defeat. But previous Japanese defeats had been 
incurred either in Japanese attempts to conquer other countries, such as Hide- 
yoshi’s invasion of Korea, or in domestic wars in which the victors were Japa- 
nese as well as the vanquished. It was not until the year 1945 that the Japa- 
nese people had the experience that the English people had in the epoch- 
making year 1066, when England was conquered by the Normans. 

Insularity has made the Japanese people resistant to foreign influences. 
You have either tried to keep foreign influences out, or, when you have admitted 
them into Japan, you have tried to transform them into something distinctively 
Japanese. At the same time you have shown a greater genius than many less 
insular-minded peoples for mastering a foreign civilisation and making it your 
own when once you have made up your minds to adopt it. In the sixth and 
seventh centuries of the Christian Era you adopted the religion and art of Bud- 
dhism together with the literary and administrative system of China; and this 
reception of a complex foreign culture was followed, in the Nara Period, by 
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the flowering, on Japanese soil, of one of the most sublime schools of art that 
Mankind has created so far. In the nineteenth century you adopted the science 
and technology of the Western world; and this acquisition of the modern keys 
to material power was followed, in and after the Meiji Period, by a tremendous 
development of Japan’s industrial and military strength. Japan made herself 
into one of the Great Powers of the first half of the twentieth century. On the 
other hand, when the civilisation of the West was offered to you in the six- 
teenth century by the Jesuit Christian missionaries in its complete form, in- 
cluding its religion, you rejected it and deliberately secluded yourselves from 
the rest of the world for more than two hundred years. When you reversed 
your policy in the nineteenth century and opened your doors again, you still 
tried to insulate your spiritual life from foreign influences; you tried to limit 
your adoption of Western ways to practical affairs. Perhaps you were most 
whole-hearted in adopting a foreign civilisation when you embraced Buddhism 
and the Chinese culture; but during the Fujiwara Period these began to change, 
on Japanese soil, into something distinctively Japanese, and the transformation 
was completed during the Kamakura Period. 

These various Japanese reactions to foreign influences are perhaps the 
most interesting aspect of Japanese history for a student of world history. 
Encounters between different civilisations have always been important events 
in history; and their importance is increasing in our time, when the rapid im- 
provement of our means of communication is bringing all the peoples of the 
world into much closer contact with one another than they have ever had in 
the past. In this modern age, the Japanese people have, I believe, to ask 
themselves the following questions: now that Japan finds herself confronted 
by the world’s modern civilisation, will she be able, under modern conditions, 
to go on doing what she has done in the past? Will she still be able either to 
reject these foreign influences altogether or else to select this or that element 
from them while continuing to live on traditional Japanese lines in other 
departments of life? Or will she now have to give up her treasured aloofness? 
Will she have to become a full member of the human family without any re- 
servations, now that modern inventions are unifying the world? 

Already, a hundred years ago, the Japanese were coming to the conclusion 
that the Tokugawa Bakufu’s policy of insulating Japan from the rest of the 
world would no longer work. They saw that modern technology had given 
its possessors such an advantage over other people that the Japanese people 
must either master this new source of power themselves or else fall under the 
domination of those who had invented it or acquired it. The Japanese people 
chose to become modern in practical affairs, and, in making this choice, they 
made history. The Japanese were the first non-Western people after the 
Russians, and the first of all the Asian peoples, to demonstrate that they could 
hold their own against the Western Great Powers. Japan made this demonstration 
in what was, I fear, an unfortunate way. She made it by fighting and winning 
a series of wars. In my childhood I first became aware of Japan through the 
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pictures of the Sino-Japanese War of 1894 in the //lustrated London News. The 
Russo-Japanese War put Japan on the map for me for the second time when 
I was a schoolboy. It was not till later that I began to take a serious interest 
in Japanese history for the sake of the light that it throws on world history; 
and it was only then that I began to appreciate the non-military side of the 
Japanese civilisation: its genius for architecture and art and literature. Till 
then, I had thought of Japan primarily as an old-fashioned Asian country that 
had suddenly converted itself into a modern military power. 

Perhaps my Japanese listeners may contend that, in the Meiji Period, 
Japan had no alternative. In entering the modern world she was walking into 
a: a lion’s den full of aggressive Western militarists. If she had not learnt and 
practised the modern Western art of war, she would soon have gone under. 
Unhappily, this is true. But it is also true that Japan had, behind her, a long 
y tradition of militarism that was all her own. As early as the Fujiwara Period, 
a this indigenous Japanese militarism had gained the upper hand over the for- 
s eign system of pacific civil government that had been imported from China 
and been put into practice in the Taika Reform. The enforced peace of the 
Tokugawa regime had kept this traditional Japanese militarism in cold storage. 
If I am rightly informed, militarism was deliberately preserved and fostered 
in the national ideology which the Meiji regime imposed on the Japanese peo- 
ple side by side with the science and technology of the modern world. 

For nearly half a century, dating from the Sino-Japanese War of 1894, 
: Japanese militarism seemed to justify itself by results. The old-fashioned 
4 China of 1894 was an easy prey. The victory over Russia, ten years later, was 
os a much greater achievement. The most sensational! victories of all came on the 
; eve of disaster. In momentarily defeating the United States and Britain in 
. 1941, Japan demonstrated that the Western powers were not invincible, and 
this made it inevitable that all Western colonial empires should be liquidated 
sooner or later. In winning these victories Japan was unintentionally working 
| for the benefit of other Asian peoples. But she herself was heading for a 
catastrophe; for now, at last, the Japanese strong man armed met a stronger 
2 than he. The Japanese military leaders had not taken the full measure of 
: American industrial power and American technical skill. The United States 
Navy's logistics made the breadth of the Pacific Ocean dwindle till, for opera- 
tional purposes, it became as narrow as the Straits of Tsushima. And American 
science produced the atomic bomb. Within a few months, Japanese power 
fell precipitately from its peak to the lowest level in Japanese history. For 
the first time the Japanese people found themselves under foreign military 
occupation. The Japanese empire was liquidated even earlier than the British, 
the French, and the Dutch. 

But the greatest fall in Japan in 1945 was not, so it seems to me, the 
fall of the fighting services and the empire. It was the fall of the ideology 
that had been established in the Meiji Era. This ideology fell suddenly, with 
a crash. In falling, it left a great spiritual vacuum in Japanese hearts. What 
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is going to fill this vacuum? This, I believe, is the biggest question that the 
Japanese people are facing to-day. And this Japanese problem is one that 
is of world-wide interest and concern; for it is not peculiar to Japan. It has 
descended upon Japan with peculiar suddenness and force owing to the collapse 
of the Meiji Era ideology as a result of military defeat, but it is a common 
problem of the whole human race. In our time, all traditional ideologies, 
philosophies, and faiths have been shaken off their pedestals by the explosive 
intellectual force of modern science; and Japan’s traditional ideology, like all 
the others, would have been undermined by the progress of science if it had 
not been shattered by the shock of military disaster. For one reason or another, 
all mankind is now in search of new foundations for its spiritual life. If Japan 
has temporarily lost her way, she has lost it in company with all the rest of 
the world. 

Can we foresee what mankind’s answer to this common question is going 
to be? Perhaps we cannot yet see so far ahead as that. But I think we can 
already see one contribution that Japan is going to make towards the solution 
of our common human problem. A few days ago I was in Nagasaki; and there, 
near the spot above which the bomb exploded, I stood and looked at the statue 
of Peace. With one hand she is pointing to the sky, from which death came. 
With the other hand she is warning the peoples of the world not to make war 
again, now that we have entered the atomic age. But this is not just a warning 
to avoid physical destruction; it is a warning against the sins that bring doom 
in their train: against the pride that goes before a fall, and against the militarism 
and the nationalism by which this fatal pride is engendered. 

Japan was converted to Buddhism about fourteen hundred years ago—a 
few years before the conversion of England to Christianity; so, by now, the 
spirit of Buddhism must have penetrated deeply into Japanese life. Confucian- 
ism has also played a very important part in building up the moral standards 
of the Japanese people. I have the impression that the Japanese people are 
being re-born during these painful years after having met with an unprece- 
dented catastrophe. If so, this testifies to the existence of a sound moral back- 
bone in the people, although the catastrophe seems to have produced a sort of 
moral and spiritual vacuum which will surely have to be filled. 

In the past the distinctive note of the Japanese spirit has been its in- 
sularity, if I have read Japanese history right. But this insularity has not been 
an innate racial characteristic of the people of Japan; it has been merely the 
psychological consequence of the geographical accident that has insulated Japan 
physically from the Continent. In our time, however, differences of geographical 
situation, which have played such an important part in human history hitherto, 
are being evened out by the “annihilation of distance.” There are no nooks and 
crannies left in the world to-day; all countries alike lie in the main thorough- 
fare; and this means that no people can any longer live its life apart from the 
rest of the human race. Japan now, I believe, has learnt this lesson from her 
own national experience, during these last hundred years. The mission for 
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which she is being re-born is, I should say, to impart this lesson to those peoples 
in the present-day world that are just starting life as independent communities. 
Newly emancipated peoples are inclined to be nationalistic. But we can- 
not afford to indulge in nationalism any longer in an age in which distance 
has been annihilated and the atomic weapon has been invented. The Japanese 
people has lived through this phase and has learnt the limitations of nation- 
alism from hard experience. In the new chapter of the world’s history that 
is now opening, Japan has the opportunity to give a lead to other Asian coun- 
tries. She can set them an example by showing how a traditionally insular peo- 
ple can rise above nationalism to a new ideal of world citizenship. The other 
Asian peoples will listen to Japan because she has been Asia’s pioneer in master- 
ing modern technology and in learning to hold her own in the modern world 
on a footing of equality with the Western peoples. Technical assistance to 
other Asian peoples may be one of the practical ways in which Japan can 
serve her fellow members of the human family. In this new age, Mankind must 
learn at last to live as one family if it is not to destroy itself. In our common 
task of rising to the occasion, Japan has, I feel sure, a leading part to play. 
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An Economy Without a Frontier 


Rya Shintaro 


What follows is a kind of rough sketch of the Japanese economy 
as I see it. 

To make such a sketch is different from, say, sketching a piece 
of mountain scenery. In the latter case, there is one proper place to set 
our stool, and to miss it means to miss the landscape’s full beauty. The 
sketcher of mountains, thus, invariably stations his stool just where the 
scene shows to best advantage. 

Unfortunately, however, economics and politics are different. Set 
your stool only where the view is best, and you not only miss the truth, 
but will fail to find a single clue to solving the problems inherent in the 
society you set out to depict. 

I have set my stool, then, just at the spot where, it seems to me, 
the mountain that is the Japanese economy shows at its ugliest. In 
doing so, I am well aware that during the past year or two the Japanese 
economy has seen greater prosperity than at any time since the war. It 
is also true, however, that people are restless and uneasy, that the number 
of suicides has increased, and that the general moral level has risen 
scarcely at all. Why should this be so? I have tried here, as far as my 
subject allows, to suggest the answers to questions such as these also. 


FREE COMPETITION IN REVERSE 


BOUT to drag out a faded old economic theme, I cannot help being afraid 
that I will lose my audience with this very first sentence. The theme 
may seem to be something of an anachronism, but possibly we have here 

an example of how the same word or idea may in a different time and place 
have an entirely different meaning. 
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F Our concept is one every reader will know: “free competition.” It is d 
2 as old as the capitalist economic system, and it may in fact be considered the a 
i motive power behind that system. As long as one believes in a free economy, s 
5 one can hardly have misgivings about free competition. Indeed the reverse is o 
4 true: one thinks back to Adam Smith and comes up with the view that free ir 
3 competition is somehow an ultimate truth. For some seven or eight years m 
before and during the war, the Japanese entrepreneur operated under the harsh- 
est restrictions; and now that the longed-for free economy has been restored, se 
4 free competition seems to be marching ahead in great strides, a natural and n 
4 fundamental economic principle. al 
¢ But as we examine this “free competition” in Japan, we find it a little tl 
e strange. When the patient coughs, he may have more than a cold. The doctor re 
q must assume, as he conducts the examination, that something more serious al 
%, may just possibly be the matter. 
y In the old textbooks, we were told that as innumerable large and small fa 
4 businesses justled and elbowed one another in free competition, “natural prices” ol 
and “natural wages” emerged, guided by an “invisible hand;” that production tc 
4 was thus regulated and the whole of the nation’s economy ordered; and that w 
ig the economy as a result made steady progress. Production expanded, the T 
4 quality of consumer’s goods improved. So we were told in the textbooks. Even 
now, when it is recognized in fact and in academic theory that there are crises p 
, and depressions in this economic flow just as there are dams and waterfalls in is 
; a stream, the old view of the “effects” of free competition has not for the most Si 
* part been discarded. re 
‘ The most conspicuous results of free competition in post-war Japan have w 
2 been these: far from improving, the quality of consumer’s goods has fallen; and ir 
; far from showing a corresponding fall, prices have risen as free competition has Pp 
4 driven expenses up. If this has not always been true, it has very often been ol 
: true. We may conclude that the functions and the effects of free competition vi 
: in Japan have been quite the reverse of the classical description. te 
To take an example: ge 
‘3 In the last two or three years, Japanese newspapers have been engaged n 
4 in an intense circulation war. One would perhaps be wrong in saying that this it 
: competition has brought no improvements, but undesirable effects have certainly 
s been more conspicuous. The newspaper companies have had for their am- th 
x munition something they have given the odd name “expansion material.” They ps 
f have added new supplements, and distributed incentive goods to their readers, th 
a with kerchiefs or hand-towels but a beginning. Some have offered soap or soy th 
i sauce, and one newspaper conducted a lottery with prizes totalling a hundred ca 
4 million yen. This scramble was known popularly as “the battle of the pans Ji 
a and caldrons,” the implication being that newspapers tempted the housewife sa 
7 with kitchen utensils. It is not at all improbable that a newspaper somewhere in 
E did offer pans, but it is hard to imagine a newspaper ambitious enough to come pl 
E forth with a caldron for every new reader. In any case, the battle inevitably 2 
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drove up costs. As managerial expenses rose, economies had to be made in the 
editorial department. Circulation being all important, the effects were pre- 
sently felt in that most vital area for a newspaper, the news itself. The level 
of news fell as it became the practice to aim large numbers of stories at classes 
inferior both in taste and in intelligence, and newspapers departed more and 
more from the ideal. 

Total newspaper circulation in Japan is twenty million, a figure that 
seems very near the final limit. No quick increase can be expected. Scores of 
newspapers throughout the country were fighting over the twenty million, then, 
and expenses increased even though circulation did not. In the fall of 1954, 
the newspapers finally had to call for relief. They all raised their subscription 
rates, and thereby succeeded in earning for themselves the most intense ill will 
and inviting reader resistance. 

Following the example of miso (a kind of bean paste) and soy-sauce manu- 
facturers, newspapers early this year acceded to a semi-legal code, in the form 
of a notification from the Fair Trade Practices Commission, specifying practices 
to be forbidden in the interests of fair competition. Thus the “pan and caldron 
war” in theory came to an end, although in practice the skirmishing continues. 
The episode suggests the nature of free competition in Japan. 

It has become increasingly difficult for a publishing house to defeat com- 
petitors by publishing superior books. Quite the reverse is true: the practice 
is to publish large numbers of books without regard to quality—anything will do. 
Since the only requirement is that the book appeal to the masses, there is no 
reluctance to publish the cheapest and most sensational of books. The same 
work is published repeatedly in different bindings and various collections. Print- 
ings are small, and cost per volume rises sharply. The reader has limited 
purchasing power, moreover, and expensive books cannot compete with the flood 
of cheap books. Good books become harder and harder to publish. It is 
virtually impossible to find a publisher for serious, scholarly works in Japan 
today; and meanwhile vulgar books, books that follow the fads of the day, and 
generally inconsequential books pour out in an ever more violent flood. In 
number of titles published, Japan ranks second in the world after Germany, but 
it would be dangerous to say that the quality of the books ranks as high. 

It is of course not only newspapers and publishing companies that face 
these difficulties. Advertising costs money, and the advertising war among de- 
partment stores has been violent these last three or four years. Even banks, in 
their efforts to attract savings, have had to put out a network of branches to 
the farthest corners of the cities, and have taken to sending large numbers of 
canvassers out to solicit savings directly. No doubt the high interest rate in 
Japan is a function of the demand and supply of capital, but it seems at the 
same time to be a response to the high cost of savings. Competition is also 
intense among manufacturers, and the life-and-death struggle shows itself most 
plainly in failures of medium and small companies (those employing less than 
200 persons in all). Some 48 per cent of all Japanese production is accounted 
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for by such companies. There are simply too many medium and small com- 
panies—though responsible for only 48% of production, their employees account 
for 66% of the whole—and no doubt this fact is a direct result of over-population. 

It is not easy to begin a large-scale enterprise. The market must first 
be investigated. The small enterprise, on the other hand, has no facilities for 
such an investigation, and the small entrepreneur, knowing little of the market, 
goes blindly into business with no more than a conviction that he must be in 
business if he is to eat. Many such entrepreneurs—unemployed entrepreneurs, 
we might even call them—plunge in without surveying the field. The classic 
and most extreme example is the small retailer. In residential sections of To- 
kyo, innumerable little shops and restaurants and bars justle one another in 
the hodge-podge characteristic of Japanese cities. Walking through such a dis- 
trict, one can often find three new drugstores in a space of a hundred yards; and 
if one walks through the same district a year later one need not be surprised 
to see that all three have disappeared. Small shops divide up sales and struggle 
along on a tiny margin of profit. Handicraft workers and small factories are 
in competition almost as intense; and we have here at least one important 
reason for the occasional disrepute into which the label “Made in Japan” falls 
abroad. 

Larger enterprises must spend vast sums on advertising. Money rates 
are high. The cost of the land necessary for building factories is exorbitant. 
To make profitable transactions, the manufacturer and the seller conduct busi- 
ness in expensive restaurants when it could more reasonably be conducted in 
offices. During a period of deflation two or three years ago, bank executives 
were almost living in restaurants. Since entertainment expenses must thus be 
paid out at every stage in production and marketing from raw material to 
finished product, there can be no doubt that entertainment alone makes up a 
large part of the final cost. A certain economist pointed out recently that com- 
panies with capitals of over ¥5 million were spending ¥80 billion on entertain- 
ment though their total dividends amounted only to ¥120 billion. I remember 
that I once had occasion to refer to these expenses ironically as “expenses of 
the Japanese sort.” It would be wrong to say that no attempt is made to gain 
an advantage by lowering costs; but problems of finding capital, of catching 
customers, of opening sales routes, and of capturing a source of raw materials 
seems quite insurmountable. 


EXPENSES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


We must now explain what has caused this “free competition in reverse.” 
It will have occurred to the reader that there is an over-supply in relation 
to the market or to the demand. The difficulty seems to be more than simple 
over-supply, however. It seems to be rather that there are too many enterprises 
in any given field. I know that “over-supply of enterprises (or of entrepreneurs) 
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in a given field” is a very crude and imperfect term, but | can think of nothing 
better. I am trying to say not only that the number of enterprises is extremely 
large, but that, in relation to the market or to the demand, the total sum of 
capital invested in like businesses is too large, and the number of employees is 
accordingly too large. To cut down on the number of employees, moreover, is 
exceedingly difficult under Japanese labor laws, so difficult that an enterprise 
making the attempt is risking its very existence. The enterprise is thus power- 
less to expand and contract as prosperity comes and goes, and there is no easy 
remedy for an “abnormality” to be observed over the broader range of Japanese 
industry. The abnormal has almost become the normal. 

An example will make explanation easier. There are in all some three 
thousand publishing companies in Japan, exclusive of newspapers. Among 
them, twenty-five hundred may be said to be gasping for breath. The other 
five hundred, we are told, manage somehow to get by. Though we do not 
know how many are actually employed by these five hundred companies, let 
us say that the total figure is twenty thousand. Let us say again that thirteen 
thousand employees could man the companies quite adequately, given the 
amount of published material the Japanese reading public can consume. The 
five hundred companies, however, are not in a position to cut down on their 
twenty thousand employees, and they must put out new publications in quanti- 
ties appropriate to their various sizes. It is therefore not at all uncommon for 
large collections of literature with almost the same contents to come out 
simultaneously from three separate houses. Hardly pausing for breath, pub- 
lishers thus turn out a surplus of books and magazines, many with almost the 
same contents; and a fight to the death with rival houses goes on all the while. 
And that, in general, is the situation in the publishing business. 

Not all enterprises are in the same predicament. In some fields, old- 
style free enterprise continues to operate, and management is sound. The new 
chemical fibers industry seems to be an example, particularly where products 
such as vinylon are concerned. For some years now competition has been pro- 
ducing new markets, improved products, and generally better business condi- 
tions. We may also find examples of business which, blessed with a momentary 
prosperity, are unable to fill all the orders. Thus the shipbuilding industry has 
its hands full with orders from abroad. Such examples are rare, however, and 
even where they are to be found they are seldom independent of other industries 
or of subcontractors. In some way or other, they must share markets. In 
textiles, for instance, the old and the new—cotton, wool, nylon and vinylon— 
are inextricably mixed in together. And even in new industries like radio and 
television, competition has been intense, and positive results have been far less 
conspicuous than socially harmful results. 

There is another phenomenon similar to this overstafing of modern 
enterprises. 

The sensitive observer will have noticed tourist buses in large numbers 
on the streets of Tokyo, the streets of Kyoto and Osaka, and the roads between 
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—literally everywhere. There were few before the war. Is it, then, that since 
the war the Japanese have suddenly come to enjoy exploring their small coun- 
try? Buses come great distances packed with old men and women from the 
country and troops of school children, off to see the sights of Tokyo; and of 
course many buses travel the reverse route. All of this may perhaps be called 
a new industry, but it is hardly an industry that helps the tight Japanese 
economy. Industries for pleasure and recreation and direct consumption have 
spread at an extraordinary rate in post-war Japan. Gambling sports like boat 
racing and bicycle racing are to be found even in the smallest provincial cities. 
The pachinko parlors that once sent their jangle and clatter out to the remotest 
recesses of the country continue to enjoy considerable popularity, and offer the 
classic example of the “industries” we are describing. Like the restaurants and 
bars that clutter up the Japanese city, they are institutions whose existence 
seems to give a new meaning to the word “necessary.” Without contributing 
a thing to the economy by way of production, they act as a sort of distributor 
through consumption alone. Part of A’s income passes on to B, and part of 
B’s income goes to C. A new class of potentially unemployed grows up: people 
who have not been absorbed into productive industry. 

According to figures obtained in last year’s national census, the propor- 
tion of the population engaged in so-called tertiary industry—principally the 
wholesale and retail trade and service trades—increased enormously during the 
previous five years—from 9,960,000 persons to 13,770,000 persons, or from 29.8% 
of the total working population to 35.1%. The significance of such a sharp 
increase cannot be overestimated. 

I do not mean to sound like the moralist who summarily dismisses 
facilities for pleasure and recreation as unproductive. The question is one of 
economics. It is not only that these “industries” have no function beyond 
distributing income; it is also that they consume supplies and capital and labor 
on a large scale. Like the overstaffed industries we have described above, they 
may provide unemployment relief; but in the final analysis capital is being 
diverted from productive enterprises into fields where productivity is near zero. 
Japanese production is said to be more than 80 per cent over the pre-war level. 
Included, however, are iron and engines and equipment for tourist buses, and 
steel and concrete for bicycle-racing stadiums, and vast supplies poured into 
buildings for which there is no need whatsoever—many companies, in fact, have 
been dissipating their resources on large modern buildings which have value 
principally as advertisements. On the surface, this seems to be economic activity. 
In fact it is an enormous waste, and the national economy pays for it. 

The Japanese economy, struggling to recover from the war, must indulge 
in these wondrous luxuries for exactly the reason that persons who are unable 
to find their way into already saturated productive industries must, if they are 
to live, find cheap land in the suburbs, open a tiny shop, and see what the 
chances are to make a living. A similar explanation accounts for the “surplus 
employees” we have described. The bustle and uproar of Tokyo and Osaka, 
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their streets jammed with a chaos of cars and people, make a show of activity 
unparalleled in the world, but this show does not, as I see it, indicate a cor- 
respondingly high level of production. The trouble iis, in a word, “free com- 
petition in reverse.” 

Japan is said to have seven million potentially unemployed. Perhaps we 


have said enough to suggest the origins and living conditions of workers in this 
uniquely Japanese category. 


THE OFFENSIVE DIRECTED INWARD 


What has produced this situation? The explanation will not be easy, 
but possibly we can make few observations. 

Doubtless the fact is that in modern industries allowed to develop freely 
each specific industry has generally reached the limits of the demand. It would 
seem that the same general limits have been reached in foreign trade. The 
degree to which this has happened varies with the industry, and we may expect 
to see a similar phenomenon in other countries. There may be certain in- 
dustries, however, that stand in the vanguard and continue to move vigorously 
ahead; and in countries where this is true, it is probably also true that stagnant 
industries have a certain margin, and that the number of enterprises and the 
total capital cannot be called excessive. Within even the stagnant industries, 
competition is not excessively intense. It is therefore clear that in a discussion 
of “free competition” we may find wide differences between industry and in- 
dustry and between one economy as a whole and another. There are countries 
far more retarded economically than Japan (Case A: India and Indonesia, for 
instance), countries that have not even advanced to the stage of having “stagnant 
industries.” There are, on the other hand, far more advanced countries (Case 
B: Germany and the United States) in which new industries, advancing at the 
head of the column, are opening up new markets, in which labor and capital 
can be concentrated on those industries, and in which older industries, even 
though stagnant, are not likely to find themselves caught in violent competition 
with one another. 

In Japan, which stands between the extremes represented by the United 
States and India, and in which industries of the older type are predominant, 
new industries have had the greatest difficulty breaking through the stagnation. 
Japan has suffered from a general shortage of capital since the war, and what 
capital there is has been parcelled up among the small-scale industries that 
account for the larger part of production. With few exceptions, it has not 
been easy to concentrate capital on high-level new industries. The general tone 
of the economy is therefore stagnant. Perhaps this stagnation is characteristic 
of countries which, like Japan, occupy an intermediate economic position. 

This is only one reason for the stagnation of industry. Another reason, 
and a most important one, is that Japan is quite without frontiers, economic 
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and geographic. Japan lost 45 per cent of her territory in the war, as well as 
spheres of influence in Manchuria, China, and elsewhere; and in inverse propor- 
tion the population has increased—from 70 million before the war to a present 
90 million. 

To grasp the truth about this classic example of the straitened economy, 
we must imagine an area the whole of which is occupied by capitalistic free 
enterprise. We must then imagine an area the opposite: dropped into a broad 
expanse, there is one district in which capitalist factories and other enterprises 
have developed. This district gradually expands, and as long as there is room 
for expansion, free competition within the district contributes something po- 
sitive to the economy. In any case, it brings no waste, for capital is invested in 
new types of industry rather than in enterprises to compete with enterprises 
already well established. Capital must, if it is to be efficient, move toward the 
higher profits, and fields for higher profit are still open here. There must also 
be room for new techniques and higher productivity. Only under these con- 
ditions can capital be efficient. One does not find the double and triple in- 
vestment that have become such a problem in Japan. 

When the whole wide area is full, there is no possibility of expanding 
outward, and the capital offensive comes to be directed inward. Every little 
crack is filled, and when there are not even cracks left to fill, capital is piled 
on again and again where it has already been invested once. 

In Tokyo alone, there are four major radio broadcasting companies. 
They broadcast almost the same programs. There are three television towers 
within no more than a mile of one another, and again they send out almost 
the same broadcasts. In this one small country, there are forty broadcasting 
companies, most of them in difficult straits financially. How many layers of 
investment and reinvestment do we have here? Such duplication would never 
be found in an economy with wide undeveloped areas. I have posed a hypothe- 
tical economy in which, politically and economically, there are no frontiers; and 
I believe the Japanese economy most nearly fits the hypothesis. 


CONCLUSION 


Might we not say that in the beginning and down to about the First 
World War our “Case A” economy generally prevailed in the development of 
capitalism? A suspicion that something was wrong arose at the time of the 
war, and more particularly during the English gold-standard crisis of 1931. 
Capitalistic free enterprise had occupied the whole of the area we saw in our 
“vision” above. For the first time the “automatic adjustments” of the classical 
economists, who held that in spite of unemployment and bankruptcy stability 
would in the end return, were thoroughly shaken. This fact came into pro- 
minence with the name of Keynes. 

Keynes took note of it in relation to the English economy. Conditions 
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in Japan today are of course entirely different from conditions in the England 
of the 1930's, and the unsettling of the classical adjustments is incomparably 
more pronounced. We may say nontheless that the. Japanese economy has 
arrived at a stage roughly similar to that described by Keynes. Without a firm 
grasp on the peculiar circumstances in which Japan finds herself, it does not 
seem likely that we will come upon a way out of this blind alley. 

I am far from confident that my explanation has been adequate, but, 
since this article threatens to become unmanageable, | can perhaps summarize 
my views and add a conclusion or two. 

1) Modern Japanese industries with freedom of management have in 
general passed the saturation point. The degree of saturation is more extreme 
in some industries than in others. In many cases a state of stagnation has been 
reached. 

2) This state of industrial stagnation means that investment no longer 
goes out in search of undeveloped fields (qualitatively and quantitatively, econo- 
mically and geographically). It rather goes into fields where no further develop- 
ment can be expected. It is turned inward, capital is invested upon capital, 
and entertainments and tertiary industries of little productive value expand 
enormously. The fundamental cause would seem to be the lack of frontiers. 

3) With two-fold and three-fold investment, the more traditional com- 
petition for capital no longer prevails. One enterprise, rather, eats into another 
and attempts to topple it, and the result is a sort of mutual cannibalism, less 
economic competition than a direct battle between persons. 

4) In this battle, there is neither margin nor rationale for competition 
by improved techniques and increased productivity. The tendency is rather 
for costs to rise and for the quality of goods and services to fall. 

5) With capital investment repeated twice and three times in the same 
field, the supply of capital, already inadequate, becomes shorter and _ shorter. 

6) Multiple investment reveals itself in increased numbers of enterprises 
and increases in the number of employees, and by this degree becomes a device 
for unemployment relief. It is only a temporary device, however, and basically 
and potentially unemployment only increases. 

7) Though the same tendency is to be observed to some extent in coun- 
tries more highly developed than Japan, a greater power to produce and export 
has kept it under cover. In effect, the presence of frontiers has served as a 
cloak. In Japan, on the other hand, the tendency is decisive, and we must 
concentrate on this fact in any consideration of economic problems. 

8) The social effects: since the economy is flowing backwards, friction 
between persons and between economic organizations is extreme, and moral 
decay is the result. When we compare the morals of the late-Meiji and early 
Taish6 Japanese with the morals of Japanese today, we may surmise that the 
relation between economics and morals is a profound one. The economic situa- 
tion today is having a deleterious effect on morals as a whole, which contrasts 
with the undoubted improvement in individual educational and living standards 
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since that time. 

What, then, is to be done? We can hardly hope that this deplorable 
situation will simply vanish with socialization. 

To conclude with but one problem among a number of problems: we 
have said that the Japanese economy has no frontiers, but we may as a matter 
of fact ask whether this is true. Might we not simply be under the impression 
that there are no frontiers? Will we not be able to build substitute Manchurias 
and Koreas and Formosas within this small country? Might it not be possible 
to go beyond the horizontal development of the past to a sort of vertical deveiop- 
ment, just as we add a second storey to a one-storey house? If such a possibility 
exists, then we stand before a new frontier, and the answers to all our other 
problems follow in order. 
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Hayami Gyoshtz 


Man of Tradition, Man of Change ; 


Hisatomi Mitsugu 


UST at the time when Japanese woodblock prints were bringing new light 
to Western painting, Japanese painting, under Occidental influence, was 
taking its first steps toward modernization. Until then, Japanese artists 

had been divided into a number of schools: such as Kano, Yamato-e, Rimpa, 
Ukiyo-e, Nanga, and Maruyama-Shij6. The differences that separated these 
schools, however, were as nothing compared to those that distinguished Japa- 
nese painting as a whole from that of the West. After the coming of Western 
art, there developed a complicated relationship between it and the traditional 
Japanese art. There were years of ferment of a sort unknown in Europe, during 
which it was never certain which of the two styles would emerge as the domi- 
nant force among Japanese painters. In considering Hayami Gyoshi the reader 
must keep in mind that, although he was trained in the tradition of Japanese- 
style painting, he was constantly haunted by this conflict between Western and 
Japanese art. 

Hayami Gyoshii died in 1935. Four years before, in 1931, Japan had 
plunged into the Manchurian affair. A year later Manchukuo had been es- 
tablished and. still another year later Japan had withdrawn from the League 
of Nations. The country was moving steadily toward militarism and fascism. 
In 1936, young officers of the army revolted and murdered the anti-fascist 
leaders of the government, and in 1937 Japan invaded China. Then in 1940 
the Tripartite Alliance was signed, and a year later there came the outbreak of 
the Pacific War, which ended in Japan’s crushing defeat. This led to a sad 
self-reappraisal, in which, along with fascism and militarism, everything tradi- 
tional or nationalistic was strenuously criticized. Traditional Japanese painting 
nearly fell into oblivion, and it is only in the past two or three years that it 
has recovered from this crisis. 
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Gyoshii was spared most of this. His life as an artist, which began in 
1910 and lasted some twenty-five years, fell in the age of Japan’s imperialistic 
expansion. It was the period when the Japanese, having more or less straight- 
ened out their internal problems, were beginning to advance into foreign areas. 
During the First World War, Japanese capitalism, which had hitherto been 
laying a foundation for itself, displayed remarkable growth, but wartime pros- 
perity was followed by a depression and a disastrous earthquake in Tokyo, 
and for years there were sporadic struggles between tenants and landlords, 
labor and management. Gyoshii’s period then, was one of prosperity turning 
into unrest. 

In this era the Japan Institute of Art (Nihon Bijutsu-in) was at the 
center of artistic activity. This society, which had first been founded in 
1898 by the noted patriot Okakura Tenshin, but had later fallen on bad times, 
was revived in 1914 by Okakura’s pupils, Yokoyama Taikan, Shimomura Kan- 
zan, Yasuda Yukihiko, and Imamura Shik6. The guiding spirit of the Institute 
remained that of Okakura, who believed that Japanese artists must neither mimic 
Wescern painting nor cling doggedly to dead tradition, but instead create new 
forms of expression embodying both the genius of ancient Oriental art and 
the better features of Western art. The movement begun by Okakura’s pupils 
culminated in a golden age of Japanese-style painting that may without ex- 
aggeration be compared with the Italian Renaissance or the German Romantic 
movement. Gyoshii was one of the monumental figures in this great awakening. 

When Gyoshi was born in Tokyo in 1894, his name was Makita Eiichi. 
Hayami was his mother’s surname, which he adopted some years later upon 
becoming head of his mother’s family. Gyoshii was the last brush name he 
used. In 1908, after finishing primary school, he began to study art with 
Matsumoto Fiiko (1860-1943), a painter in the traditional style who lived in 
Gyoshi’s neighborhood. Fiiko gave the boy the pseudonym Kako, which he 
kept until 1912, when he changed it to K6zen. 

At first everyone thought Kako’s painting was merely an idle amusement 
of a little rich boy, but in 1912 the Imperial Household Ministry purchased 
one of his paintings, and shortly afterward another one won fourth prize at an 
exhibition. The other pupils in Fiko’s studio began to sit up and take notice. 

For the young artist, however, the most important event of 1911 was 
not the recognition of his works, but the formation of a friendship with Ima- 
mura Shik6, which led to the foundation by the two of a new association known 
as the K6ji Society. Shik6, we might note, was a passionate painter, like Van 
Gogh, and like Van Gogh, he died young. He is to be credited, however, with 
the creation of a charming style, in which Western Impressionism was beauti- 
fully blended with traditional elements from the seventeenth-century painter 
Tawaraya Sétatsu and from the Nanga School. In 1913 Gyoshii and Shiko 
disbanded the K6ji Society, but in the following year they formed a new group, 
called the Sekiyé Society, which aimed at the development of Japanese-style 
painting. The Society was composed of radical young painters determined to 
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do away with the past. For a badge the members made a design based on 
the Chinese ideograph meaning “bad” or “ugly” and intended to signify that 
they were searching for new beauty in the midst of ugliness. The idea had 
something in common with that of Fauvism, which Matisse and Vlaminck had 
taken up in 1905. 

Under the names Kako and K6zen, Gyoshii had been painting principally 
in the style of the traditional yamato-e and that of the Rimpa school, but now, 
moved by the influence of Shik6, he took up the Nanga style, as well as Western 
styles. His early works had not been wanting in new ideas, but now he was 
beginning to prepare himself for a really new phase. 

Nineteen-fourteen was a very important year for Gyoshi. It was at this 
time that he became the head of his mother’s house and took the name Hayami, 
at the same time adopting the pseudonym Gyoshi. Also during this year he 
entered his “Nearby Village” in the first exhibition of the newly revived Japan 
Institute of Art and became an associate member of that organization. Real 
recognition of his ability, however, did not come until three years after the 
founding of the Sekiy6 Society (and, we might note, one year after Shik6’s 
untimely death), when his “Six Scenes Near Kyoto” was displayed in the fourth 
exhibit of the Japan Institute of Art, and the artist, still only twenty-three, was 
made a full-fledged member of that society. The painting, an ink monochrome, 
was very well received at the time, but unfortunately it was destroyed in the 
Great Earthquake of 1923. ; 

In 1917 Gyoshi moved to the little village of Shugakuin-mura north of 
Kyoto, which was named for a famous detached palace located there. Soon 
afterward he painted a landscape of the village and entered it in the Institute’s 
annual exhibition. The work was in Western-style perspective, but the drafts- 
manship was soft and suggestive of the Nanga School, while the colors were rich 
and full, as in yamato-e paintings. In spirit, the painting was quiet and 
meditative. It marked the first flowering of Gyoshii’s true genius and showed 
him to have advanced beyond the influence of Shiké to a new lyricism of his 
own. 

Two years later, Gyoshii painted his famous “Kyoto Dancing Girl” (Plate 
IV), in which, though using traditional Japanese brushwork he suddenly shifted 
from lyricism to stark Western realism. The style that resulted is of a type 
that the Japanese, who are accustomed to lighter, sketchier draftsmanship, 
usually find depressing, and one wonders what led Gyoshii to begin experiment- 
ing with it. Perhaps he was spiritually upset—he had been hit by a tramcar in 
Tokyo the year before and had lost his left leg. Physical handicaps can some- 
times affect an artist’s style tremendously, as is witnessed by the case of 
Lautrec. The more probable explanation, however, lies in the state of Japa- 
nese painting at the time. 

Let us review the situation. During the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries Japanese Western-style painting was based largely on a 
quiet, naturalistic approach. A few young dissenters favored Post-[mpressionism 
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” or Fauvism and championed freedom 
and subjectivity, but the general 
attitude was a happy and carefree one 
that reflected the current prosperity 
and the growth of Japanese capitalism. 
By and by, however, there appeared 
a movement opposing the complacency 
of the age. This first became evident 
around 1915, shortly after Gyoshi and 
Shik6 founded the Sekiyé Society. It 
was a spiritual movement in which 
Diirer was taken as the ideal. Striving 
to learn from the ancient past, the 
artists of the new persuasion adopted 
a totally objective approach. Most 
typical of the group was Kishida 
Ryusei (1891—1926), whose style had a 
powerful influence on a small coterie 
of young painters of the day and may 
have affected Gyoshii to some extent, 
although Gyoshii was a specialist in 
Japanese-style rather than Western- 
style painting. There is no proof of 
direct influence, but Gyoshii seems to 
have been friendly with Ryisei even 
before he painted the “Kyoto Dancing 
Girl,” and it seems most likely that this 
contact was what led to the change in 
his style that this picture represented. 
Even if Gyoshii was not directly influenced by Rydsei, his new experiment was 
no doubt a sort of response to Ryiisei’s innovations. 

Another factor in Gyoshii’s change of styles may have been discontent 
with the traditional methods of Japanese-style painting. Ever since Japan Lad 
adopted the ink monochrome from China, Japanese art had been fundamentally 
an art of ink and line, and even the most ambitious attempts at realism had 
been sketchy and idealistic compared to Western art. Furthermore, traditional 
painting had gradually been formalized to the point where it consisted of little 
more than empty stereotyped patterns. At that juncture Western realism was 
introduced, and Japanese-style painting began to change under its stimulus. 
For the first time artists began to consider problems of light, space, and three- 
dimensionality. 

The change was not simple, since there were many points about Western 
art that were not yet thoroughly digested. To make matters worse, the grow- 
ing power of Japan as a nation had created around this time a rather narcissis- 
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tic attitude toward Japanese traditions, and there was a tendency for artists to 
turn out “pretty” romantic pictures based on national ancient literature, folk- 
lore, and the like. Gyoshii’s “Kyoto Dancing Girl” may well have been an 
attempt to stem this tide. 

In any event, the painting caught Japanese art circles short. Kyoto 
dancing girls are like the Hitaira of Greece—they are professional entertainers, 
hired to keep men company in hours of relaxation, and they have to be pretty. 
In all previous paintings they had been represented more or less as ideals of 
feminine beauty and charm. Gyoshii, however, did not idealize his dancing 
girl. His candid realism struck directly at the roots of traditional painting, 
which was so inclined to be merely decorative. 

Yokoyama Taikan, Kobayashi Kokei, Yasuda Yukihiko, and other 
members of the Japan Institute of Art were also trying to breathe new life into 
the art of the past, but their approach was romantic and idealistic. Gyoshii’s 
was far more drastic. He simply introduced Western realism, lock, stock, and 
barrel, into Japanese-style painting. The result, however, came close to de- 
stroying the traditional style, just at a time when it was winning the battle 
against the newly imported Western styles. The effect of Kishida Ryisei’s 
innovations in Western-style painting and Gyoshi’s in Japanese-style painting 
was rather like that of the depression and accompanying social unrest on ex- 
panding Japanese capitalism. 

The question posed by the showing of the “Kyoto Dancing Girl” was, 
what Gyoshi would do next. Having pressed Japanese-style painting to the 
limit, he would, if he intended to pursue Western realism any further, be 
forced to give up the traditional style altogether and switch toa foreign one. 
He did not, however, do this. Perhaps he realized that the detailed photo- 
graphic realism of the Occident was not necessarily the most effective form of 
art. Or perhaps he preferred to address himself to the problem of ridding 
Japanese-style painting of its excessive idealism and romanticism. There is 
no way of telling exactly what he had in mind, but in any event, having made 
his vigorous attack on the traditional style, he nevertheless chose in the end 
to stand by it. Some people consider this a sad fate that Gyoshi as a Japanese 
could not escape, but I disagree. I believe that Gyoshi, who lived as we have 
seen in a happy age, had a deep-seated affection for and trust in the Japanese 
tradition. His preference for it was not merely a retreat from an unknown 
land, but a much more positive sentiment. 

After the “Kyoto Dancing Girl,” the realism continued for a time, but 
grew somewhat more relaxed. The caustic frankness faded away. During this 
period Gyoshii produced a number of good smaller works, such as the “Bowl 
and Fruit” (1920) shown here (Plate V). The objects in this painting are 
realistic in the Western sense, but they harmonize with the abstract Japanese 
background. 

Somewhat later Gyoshii reverted to lyricism, attempting at the same time 
to introduce into it elements of realism. Typical of his new approach are “A 
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Garden in Early Summer” (1923) and “Open Fields in the Sun” (1924). His 
new attitude was wise and judicious. To inject Western objectivity into Japa- 
nese-style portraiture had only emphasized the weak points of Japanese-style 
painting, but in the case of landscapes the results were different. The new 
elements fused into the general atmosphere, and the artist had no need to 
become overly preoccupied with busy details. Furthermore, Japan being a 
damp country, Japanese landscapes are inclined to appear rather ony and 
dreamlike for all the artist’s attempt to be realistic. 

Gyoshii’s style, however, grew more delicate and whimsical, and certain 
weaknesses appeared in his composition. Even so, composition being one of 
the elements that modern painters study hardest, he often managed to find 
splendid solutions for the compositional problems posed by new subjects, as 
in his “House in Kyoto” and “House in Nara,” both of which are dated 1927. 
Before reaching this point, however, he began exploring still another field. 
This may be seen from his “Dancing Moth,” “Insects,” and “Fighting Insects,” 
which were done in 1925 or 1926. All of these are realistic in a way, but they 
open up a curious world of fantasy, made possible by the use of traditional 
Japanese techniques, though entirely new to Japanese art. To find a style even 
remotely similar to the one shown in these insect paintings, one has to turn 
to the expressivists of northern Europe. Even so Gyoshi’s works lack the 
demonic, forlorn darkness of, say, the Norwegian painter Munch. This fantasy 
is of a delicate sort, such as might well be conjured up by a beautiful and 
lovesick Ophelia. 

“Tree” (Plate VIII), painted around the same time as the insect pictures, 
is of a somewhat different flavor. Here the realism transcends realism. The 
wisteria twining about the great tree suggests the mysterious undulations of 
life itself, and I am reminded somehow of the legend of Leda and the swan. 
This painting, I might add, has more weight and substance than almost any 
other Japanese-style work of its day. 

The period of fantasy was followed by that of the “House in . Kyoto” 
and the “House in Nara,” in which Gyoshii discarded lyricism, fantasy, and 
mystery alike. Here he omitted details and devised a very solid composition 
centered about forceful straight lines and brilliant colors. This painting was 
probably suggested by cubism, but it will be observed that Gyoshii was no 
longer engaging in bold adventures of the sort seen in the “Kyoto Dancing 
Girl.” He had now discovered the framework and the limits of Japanese-style 
painting and was content to work within them. 

In 1928, Gyoshi entered a second “Garden in Early Summer’ (Plate 
II) in the Institute’s annual exhibit, and in the following year he entered 
“Falling Camellias” (Plate VI). In this period, around 1928 and 1929, he 
reached his peak. By this time he had consolidated all he had learned from 
his past experiments and had found a way to accommodate Western realism 
and Western ideas of space and composition to the rich decorativeness of the 
traditional Japanese style. His art was now his own, and it was a luxurious, 
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magnificent art indeed. These two paintings were both mounted in orthodox 
fashion on folding double-leaf screens, and like the gorgeous screen paintings 
of the Momeyama Period, both had gleaming gold backgrounds. In the 
“Garden in Early Summer” the two leaves contrast strongly, yet seem to cry 
out for each other. In the “Falling Camellias,” the branches extending asym- 
metrically to the left add a wonderful sense of movement, while the classic 
combination of green leaves and red flowers against the gilt background pro- 
duces a vast harmonious symphony. 

In February, 1930, Gyoshi traveled to Europe, returning to Japan in 
October of the same year. He visited Egypt, Greece, Italy, and other places 
along the way and made many sketches of the landscapes and art objects that 
he saw. “Rowers in Penang,” presented above, is a fine example, and Gyoshii’s 
sketchbook contained many other superior drawings of a similar type. In 
Egypt he had the good fortune to procure an Egyptian picture scroll. The most 
valuable thing he brought back from the journey, however, was neither this 
treasure nor his sketches, but a strong nostalgia for Oriental scenery and tradi- 
tion. Yes, even the adventurous Gyoshi, who had labored so to absorb Occi- 
dental art, reverted upon his return from Europe to the style of Sétatsu and 
that of Sung and Yiian painting. 

Around this time Gyoshii turned out quite a few excellent small paint- 
ings. Shown here are “Crane by a Pond” (Plate 1) and “Black Peony” (Plate 
III), both of which are from his latest period. The first is in the tradition 
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of Sétatsu and the decorative yamato-e. The forms are soft and simple, and 
the color combinations rich and elegant. Though the painting is small it has 
breadth and substance: its succinct lyric effect is not unlike that of a short 
Japanese poem. The “Black Peony” is an ink monochrome, but it is remark- 
ably realistic for a work of that genre, seeming to pierce beneath the surface 
to the real essence of the subject. One finds here that marvelous good taste 
displayed in Chinese works of the Sung and Yiian periods, and from this one 
picture alone one can see that the artist was a man of lofty and pure sentiments. 
“The Full Moon” (Plate VII) has the same elements of classic Oriental taste 
combined with a fresh sense of space. This masterpiece indicated still newer 
things to come, but only a short time after painting it, in March, 1935, Gyoshi 
died of typhoid fever. 

He was only 41 at the time. Considering the shortness of his life, it 
seems amazing that his style changed so often. He seems to have acted with 
the same speed and agitation as Van Gogh, but whereas Van Gogh foresaw 
even in his Dutch period that he was going to die young and rushed to com- 
plete as many works as possible, Gyoshtii had no thoughts of dying. Indeed 
at the time of his death, he had begun working on a large-scale painting of a 
group of nudes, which suggests that he was about to change styles again. 

Gyoshii used to say, “It takes strength to climb to the top of the ladder, 
but it takes more strength to climb back up after you have once fallen. The 
person who can do that is a powerful man indeed.” Gyosht was one of those 
rare artists who did just that. 

The frequent changes in Gyoshii’s style testify to his imagination as 
well as to his strong will. He knew the various styles of old Japan, but at 
the same time he kept a constant eye on modern Western art. This was not 
easy, since the artists of those days were not as well prepared by their educa- 
tion to appreciate and understand Western painting as are those of today. 
Gyoshii, however, overcame this handicap and succeeded in discovering new 
knowledge and new sensibilities in Western art. He used this new esthetic 
sense to explore new fields one after another. Until his dying day he retained 
his adventurous spirit and his imaginative powers. “The Full Moon” and the 
unfinished “Group of Nudes” bear eloquent witness to this. 

In view of Gyoshii’s many changes of temperament, some critics argue 
that his work lacks consistency. The same of course could be said of Picasso, 
but just as Picasso’s deep love for humanity brings unity to his works, Gyoshii's 
deep trust in the Oriental tradition gives sense and coherence to his. Born 
in the age of Japan’s modern expansion, he sought to keep pace with the 
changing world, to make of Japanese painting a living force that could stand 
up against modern criticism. To accomplish this aim he examined all possible 
methods. Paradoxically, his search led him to paint the “Kyoto Dancing Girl,” 
that violent experiment which so threatened the very existence of traditional 
painting. He was trying neither to destroy nor discard the Japanese style, but 
to give it new life. This is evident from the fact that he did not in the end 
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become a Western-style artist, although he would probably have been a good 
one. On the contrary, as he grew older he became more and more steeped 
in Oriental tradition. To put it simply, he began with tradition, digressed 
through the process of Westernization, and returned to tradition. Perhaps he 
was certain from the beginning that he would return to the Japanese style, 
and because of that very fact felt free to experiment with any and all Western 
methods in the meantime. If this is indeed the case, then the boldness of his 
stylistic shifts in effect resulted from his love for and belief in Oriental tradition, 
and the shifts themselves prove the coherence of his art. 

On the other hand, Gyoshi’s vacillations certainly indicate spiritual 
unrest—no doubt a reflection of the social unrest that accompanied economic 
depression. Gyoshi was thoroughly familiar with the Japanese works of the 
past and those of his elders, but he was ever conscious of the fate imposed on 
him by the age in which he lived. He worried, he doubted, and he groped to 
find his bearings. Not free to consider only climbing the ladder, he was 
troubled by the possible necessity of having to climb it again and again. Gyo- 
shi recognized the environment of his times as his ladder—and a shifty, evasive 
ladder it was indeed—but he was always confident that by open-minded ex- 
periment he would find the means to climb it as often as necessary. Ultimately, 
then, his art was optimistic in nature. One searches in vain for signs of 
mutiny, despair, or nihilism. This is clear even from the gloomy face of the 
dancing girl and the dark tone of the insect pictures. In his late works, too, 
there is a certain element of darkness, but this is the treasured quality that 
the Japanese speak of as yiigen—profundity—and represents neither nihilism 
nor pessimism, but a deep Oriental feeling for nature. To put it briefly, 
Gyosha was a happy artist living in a happy period. 

At present, painters working in the Japanese style have begun to 
recover from their postwar despair, though they are still being more or less 
pulled along by proponents of Western styles. Some attempt is being made to 
explore the new possibilities for developing the traditional styles, possibilities 
that have appeared because of increased opportunity for contact between Japa- 
nese art and Western art. Japan, we must realize, is more a member of the 
community of nations than it was in Gyoshii’s time. 

Of course, there is no guarantee that future experiment will not destroy 
the traditional styles completely. One is made to feel this danger, in fact, by 
the paintings that some of the younger people are turning out today. The 
traditionists have perhaps recovered from their period of disappointment, but 
they have not regained an individual drive and initiative of their own any 
more than Japan as a nation has regained hers. I hopefully await the ap- 
pearance of another artist like Gyoshi, who was able to be revolutionary with- 
out losing his hold on tradition, and I believe that people in foreign countries 
share my sentiments. This would seem to be the meaning behind the presen- 
tation of the Grand Prix at the Venice Biennale to Munakata Shik6 for his 
woodblock prints. Hayami Gyoshii’s art is not yet dead. 
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N my room, at No. 6 Kasumi-ché, I heard a bugle trying to wake up the 
Third Regiment. The muted sound drifted through the trees in Aoyama 
Cemetery, and for a time the echo lingered dolefully. I tried to shut it 

from my ears. 

I had just entered, or perhaps I should say I had finally managed to 
enter, the Imperial University in Tokyo. When I heard the Third Regiment's 
bugle, I was about to wrap myself in my chilly sleeping mat and go to sleep. 
I had been up all night cutting stencils for a duplicator printing shop. During 
my three years at the university, it was my solemn intention to support myself 
on this work. 

Yes, I had entered the university, but I had done so against my father’s 
will, and he had thrown me out of his house. I no longer had a dependable 
source of money. True, my mother sometimes sent me a five-yen note behind 
my father’s back, but that could hardly be described as dependable. If he had 
caught her doing it he would have tormented her relentlessly. Knowing from 
experience how mean he could be, I hated to think of it. Anyway, even if she 
did fool him, she was in no position to send money to me. To scrape up those 
five yen she had to take in sewing or copy letters for people, all the time hiding 
her work from my father. She was not in good health in the first place, and 
this extra drudgery was whittling away at her remaining strength. I wanted 
desperately to pay my own way. When I passed the entrance examination, 
I wrote her not to send any more, but actually I had no idea at the time how 
I was going to support myself without her help. I suppose I had to make a 
gesture befitting my exalted status as a university student, but the gesture was 
an empty one. In her answer to that letter she sent another five-yen note with 
her customary short letter telling me to stay well and finish college. As I 
stared at her letter and the money, I knew perfectly well that I could not send 
it back, and I hated myself. 

Before the Third Regiment’s bugle sounded, the middle-school student 
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in the next room got up and prepared to go out. He hardly breathed for fear 
of awakening someone and rather than hear his movements I somehow felt 
them, as though a slight breeze had touched my skin. I put away my stylus 
and massaged my right hand. My fingers were almost numb. I waited for the 
middle-school student to close the front door and leave, and after I heard his 
footsteps disappearing down the street, I stood up and began to undress. When 
I lay down on the cold bedding I heard the first streetcar screeching down the 
track underneath the bluff, and then the bugle echoed again in the distance. 
I remembered the reveille song 1 had been taught as a child: 
Get up rookie, get up quick! 
If don’t get up quick, 
You'll catch it from the sergeant. 

The words fit the notes, all right, but the reveille did not sound very 
snappy to me. It made me feel vaguely melancholy. Gradually I fell off to 
sleep. 

When I awoke it was nearly nine. The little five-year-old girl down- 
stairs had come about halfway up the steep narrow stairway and was shouting 
again and again, “Cock-a-doodle-doo! It’s morning!” This gradually un- 
scrambled itself in my ears, and I opened my eyes. The child was not calling 
me in particular, but her cry served the same purpose. I got up to begin 
another deadly dull day with a cold breakfast of rice and bean soup. 

Before moving to this boarding house I was living in the apartment of 
a high-school friend named Nishino, who had taken the college entrance ex- 
aminations with me. After the examinations ended, Nishino went home but 
I, having no place to go, stayed in Tokyo. Pe gave me a little money and 
asked me to find an apartment for him. Two or three rooms, he said, quiet, 
clean, and with a good view. Map in hand, I walked the streets of Tokyo for 
several days before I found a place that would do. It was in a quiet, almost 
forgotten part of the city and was surrounded by a grove of trees. As I stayed 
in the apartment waiting for Nishino to come back, I watched the trees burst 
forth in clouds of cherry blossoms, and subside into a fresh pure green. 

As Nishino had specified, the apartment had a large living room and 
study, a kitchen, and a little storage room next to the kitchen. I had a good 
deal of trouble finding the rooms, but it was nothing compared to the trouble 
I had finding a place for myself. I was resigned to something small and shabby, 
but even so there were not many rooms I could afford. For a while I searched 
all day every day, but gradually I began to give up hope. Then, as the time for 
Nishino’s return came near, it occurred to me that maybe he would rent me 
the cubicle by his kitchen. After all, he had said that if I found him a big 
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apartment, he would let me have a room in it. Maybe he had just said that 
because he was asking me a favor, but at any rate he had said it. 

When he arrived I was abruptly awakened from my little dream. He 
had his apartment, and that was the end of it. He no longer required an 
errand-boy. He would not even listen to me. 

When I finally heard about the room near the cemetery, I told Nishino 
the address, and he said, as though making fun of me, “Kasumi-ché? Why, 
you must be rich, old boy!” 

Ten days before Nishino came back, I was working at the Meibunsha, 
a printing office in Kanda. An old printer named Watanabe, whose hands were 
perpetually splotched with ink, told me about the boarding house. 

“The room and board are thirteen yen,” he said, “but you may be able 
to haggle them down.” 

Thirteen yen was less than one-third of the rent for Nishino’s apartment, 
and I knew from experience that I would not find anything cheaper with two 
meals included. Of course, I did not tell Nishino the price, but his reaction 
when I gave the address—““You must be rich, old boy!”—made me shudder. For 
one awful instant, the idea struck me that maybe I had misunderstood Wata- 
nabe, maybe thirteen yen was only the room rent, without board. 

Still, I was positive that he had said breakfast and dinner were included. 
When I convinced myself of that again, I began to think I had been pretty 
lucky to find a place in a good neighborhood for so little. Well, when I went 
to Kasumi-ché, I found cut why. The main streets were lined with fine big 
houses, but beyond these, down at the bottom of a bluff, where No. 6 was, I 
found rows of ugly little shacks that looked to be quite in line with my income. 
So another dream was shattered, but underneath my disappointment I really 
felt relieved, and I managed to smile to myself. 

I went to the house and was greeted by a small woman who proved to 
be the landlady. After reading the letter I had brought from the printer, she 
indicated a steep stairway with her eyes and said, “It isn’t very pretty, but go 
up and look.” 

The room seemed long and narrow. Later I learned it had originally 
been nine feet square, as the printer had told me, but that to make a room for 
the middle-school student next door, it had been cut down on one side. The 
rooms were separated by a board wall about half an inch thick. 

I took Watanabe’s advice and asked the landlady if she would not reduce 
the rent a little. Her face clouded, and she sagged to a kneeling position. 

“Is it really too high?” she murmured dejectedly. “Everything is so 
expensive, and with the boy sick and all... .” 
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I noticed that someone was lying on the bedding in the inner room, 
where the landlady had been sewing. She went on and on about the high 
prices and the sick boy, but I remained silent. Finally she took a deep breath 
and said, “Well, I guess I can come down half a yen.” 

As she spoke, her face took on an ugly tense expression. Aware that my 
face wore the same expression, I awkwardly accepted. I was disappointed. I 
had hoped she might come down a whole yen, but I could tell by that cramped 
look how important half a yen was to that family. 

The landlady’s husband was called Hirose Ryigd—a rather majestic name 
I thought. He was a skinny man, employed as a door-to-door salesman for a 
factory at Gotanda. He must have been about fifty, and his short, amiable 
wife about forty, but at times she looked older than he. An old woman nearly 
seventy, a thirteen-year-old son, and two daughters completed the household. 
The one who was sick in bed was the son, who was the eldest child. They later 
told me he had tuberculosis of the spine. His face was small and withered, 
and he was not as tall as his ten-year-old sister. 

Every morning when I came downstairs, the husband and the two little 
girls, who were in grammar school, had already left. The sick boy always stared 
at me from the parlor. His face seem curiously old, but his eyes at least were 
bright and clear. I always looked straight back at him while I ate my breakfast. 
Breakfast in that household was not much—bean soup, pickles and rice. 

The first time I spoke to the boy was ten days after I moved into the 
house. It was morning, and I had come down to be fed as usual, but for some 
reason both the old woman and the landlady were out. I finished washing my 
face and was wondering what to do about breakfast when a small voice, as 
delicate and fine as a silk thread, called me from the inner room. 

I was startled. I thought I had never heard such a beautiful voice. It 
was the voice of a pretty young girl, but I knew it must belong to the sick 
boy. I looked into his room and asked if his mother and grandmother would 
be out long. Without answering my question, he said, “Your breakfast is in 
the cupboard.” 

I took down my soup bowl and my rice bowl and began to eat, sitting as 
usual so that boy’s clear bright eyes could see me. He stared at me as he 
always did, but this morning his lips trembled every once in a while as though 
he were trying to say something. I stared back. Finally he made up his mind 
and asked, “What do you do all the time?” 

Again the same beautiful voice. Not knowing exactly what to say, I 
asked, “What do you mean?” 

“Well, every night there’s that scratching noise in your room.” 
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“Oh, that—I’m cutting stencils for a duplicator.” 

It suddenly occurred to me that perhaps the boy could not sleep at night. 

“Does the noise keep you awake?” I asked. 

His pale little face flushed and with great embarrassment he replied, 
“Sometimes.” Then in a very adult tone he added, “But then I sleep in the 
daytime. Mother says that’s the reason I can’t sleep at night, and she’s probably 
right.” 

After that day, when the old woman and the landlady were out, I always 
chatted with the boy over my breakfast. 

The reason the old lady was not often there was that she took care of 
another house in the neighborhood while the owner was out. When the land- 
lady was out delivering sewing, the boy and I were left alone in the morning. 
From Fumiharu—that was his name—I learned that the family came from a 
small town in the northeast, that the old woman was the landlady’s mother, 
and that the boy himself had first become ill after one of his friends at school 
had hit him in the back with a brick. 

He had been lying there in a cast for more than a year. As the days 
went on he seemed to grow fond of seeing me every morning. When he talked 
to me he spoke in such a mature fashion that I had trouble remembering he 
was only thirteen. Perhaps lying in bed so long had aged him. Sometimes 
when the landlady was not there the old woman would start grumbling to me 
about her misfortunes. On these occasions the boy squirmed with embarrass- 
ment and begged her to quit. The old woman’s complaints were always about 
her son-in-law. Before Hirose Rytig6é had allowed himself to be swindled out 
of his property, she said, the family had lived in luxury. She had no teeth, and 
it was difficult to make out what she was talking about. 

At the end she would always say, “Ryiig6 went through engineering 
school, but it didn’t do him any good,” and then she would look at me pityingly, 
but pointedly. 

“Grandmother, please stop. Please!” 

He called her again and again, but finally, when he saw that it was no 
use, tears welled up in his large black eyes, and he stared at me sadly. 

From what the grandmother and the boy said, I found out all about the 
past, present, and perhaps the future of the family. I guess my own present 
and future were implicit in what they said. 


At first I thought the middle-school student in the next room was the 
eldest son in the family, but it turned out that he too was only a boarder. 
Every day toward evening he slipped out as quietly as in the morning. The 
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sick boy told me he delivered newspapers. 

I did not meet him for some time. On Sundays and holidays, we sat in 
our rooms, separated only by the thin boards, but 1 heard not so much as a 
cough out of him. The only sound was the scratching of my stylus on the 
stencil, which seemed exceedingly loud to me. 

Our first meeting occurred after I had been living in the house about 
a month. It was on a beautiful Sunday in spring when the gardens of the 
houses on the bluff were fresh and green. I was eating my breakfast, when 
the postman arrived with the small package. It was addressed to Fukui Yoshi- 
haru, the student, and when I went back to my room I carried it up to him. 
The address was written in a beautiful hand, obviously that of a woman, and 
on the back was the name Fukui Masa. His mother, no doubt. 

“Package for you, Fukui,” I called. I was answered in a voice that 
sounded too deep for a middle-school student, and then a sickly, oddly swollen 
face appeared at the door to take the package. After a while the boy came to 
my room with a piece of hard black sugar wrapped in newspaper. This had 
been in the package from his mother, and he had come to give me some. I 
suddenly recalled my own mother. 

“From your mother?” I asked, and a faint smile crossed his face. 


Not on that day, but only a short while later I asked the boy why he 
was not living with his mother. 

“My father and older brother are both dead, and my mother took my 
sisters and brothers to the country to live with relatives.” 

He spoke slowly and with hesitation, as though he did not really want 
to answer my question. But apparently those words unleashed bitter thoughts 
that had long been pent up within him. His cheeks suddenly grew red, and 
he began to talk rapidly about his family. 

His father had been a teacher in a primary school in Fukagawa, but 
only half a year before, he had suddenly contracted an illness and died, or at 
least that was what everybody thought. The truth was that the death of the 
middle-school student’s older brother in the Shanghai Incident the year before 
had been the cause of his father’s death. The man had simply died of grief, 
calling again and again for his dead son. When the boy told me this, the 
color left his cheeks as quickly as it had come, and he stopped speaking. For 
a time he bit his lips and seemed to be thinking of something. Then in a sad 
voice he said, “My brother died at the enemy fortress in By6k6-chin, like the 
famous heroes in the Chinese War.” 

Suddenly he laughed and blurted out, “That’s not so. My brother was 
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taken prisoner and shot. When my father found out, he kept saying over and 
over what a disgrace it was to the Emperor.” 

The student and I did not talk much about such matters. In fact we 
really had little chance to talk at all. He went his way and I mine, very much 
as in the first month. But now every morning when he left he mumbled good- 
bye from the hallway. That was about the only change from before. 

His room was even worse than mine—you could hardly call it a room at 
all. The plain board wall that separated it from my room was the best thing 
in it. A narrow strip of the window in my room extended into his, and the 
light of the sun flowed mournfully in upon unfinished walls and a stark wooden 
floor. The student sat by himself in this dungeon day in and day out, studying 
English and mathematics for his examinations. He hoped to enter a trade 
school in the country, near where his mother was living. 

He ate dinner at the newspaper sales office and was at home only for 
breakfast. This was the reason I so rarely saw him. 


When I went to the duplicator printing office, I usually got on a No. 7 
streetcar at Zaimoku-ché. After seven in the morning the streetcar was not 
crowded, and I almost always found a seat. When we started to go down the 
hill from Roppongi to Fukuyoshi-ché, I always began to doze off to sleep. The 
swaying of the streetcar and the warmth of the sunlight in spring made me 
drowsy, particularly since I slept so little at night. 

I never dozed longer than the ten minutes it took to get to Tamura-ché. 
At that point the streetcar turned a corner and the conductress caught my eye. 
The conductor in the rear would signal that he had finished switching the 
trolley to the new line, and she would relay this information to the driver and 
then return to her own place. She went about this so happily that she seemed 
to be playing some sort of game. I do not know why, but the sight of her some- 
how made me feel warm and happy. 

The printing office handled all sorts of printing, but I was new, and 
they would not give me big jobs, like the financial reports of stock companies. 
I usually worked on announcements for meetings or circular letters that ran 
to no more than half a page. Odds and ends, we called them. Not many 
copies were printed, and the fee per page was small. To make matters worse, 
there was never any assurance that any work at all would be on hand. When 
there was not any, I helped a girl read proof by the window on the second 
floor, and they gave me enough money for my carfare. Sometimes new work 
came in while I was waiting around, and anyway I thought being at the office 
would give me a chance to get acquainted with the manager and the regular 
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employees. I even grasped at that straw. 

Finally an order came from K. Hospital in Shinano-machi, and they gave 
it to me because I knew a little German. The copy seemed to be intended as 
a text for medical students, and the manuscript looked as though it would mean 
four or five days of steady work for me. 

Even when they gave me jobs like that, though, it was about all I could 
do working part-time to make my room and board, and I gradually realized that 
just to eat I would have to cut stencils all day long. I still had not paid my 
tuition for the first term, and my hopes of graduating from college looked dim 
indeed. 

One day when I walked by the printer’s gold-lettered sign and entered 
the door, the manager called me and without another word led me to the rear 
of the shop. The building had a narrow frontage, but it spread out like a 
cave toward the back and in this dimly lighted hole, the printers were busy 
at their chores, surrounded by stacks of paper. When we reached the place 
where they were working, the manager thrust a sheet of paper into my hand and 
shouted, “Look at that! We haven’t printed a hundred copies yet, and the 
stencil is already worn out.” 

I did not look up, but I felt the eyes of ten or more printers on me. The 
only thing I could hear was the noise of the paper that they were mechanically 
putting on and taking off the duplicator frames. In a voice so small that 
I hardly recognized it as my own, I said I was sorry. Just as I expected, this 
only made the manager angrier. 

“You're sorry!” he bellowed. “Stop talking like a baby! This was sup- 
posed to be ready by tomorrow, and I want to know what you plan to do about 
it. The hospital is an important customer, and if I don’t have this ready on 
time, it’s not going to do me any good for you to stand there and say you’re 
sorry. You fool, you must have been half asleep when you cut this.” 

He was boiling. If the printers had not calmed him down, I doubt if he 
would ever have stopped screaming. Finally I was allowed to take a hundred 
and twenty or thirty copies to the hospital and apologize. When I entered the 
compound, which was quite large, I looked around for some time for the doctor 
who had ordered the work, but it turned out that he had already gone home. 
His assistant stared coldly at me when I promised the rest of the prints in the 
next few days. I reported to the manager from the telephone box in front of 
the hospital, and he told me to make another set of stencils right away. He 
said he would not pay me for them. 

I got on a streetcar and started home. It was a little streetcar that 
rattled and shook all the way. The trees along the streets were literally drowned 
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in green. I stared at them and began to cry. To keep people from seeing me 
I bent over and leaned my forehead against the window. Over and over I 
repeated the names of the car-stops on the way. Bochi-ura, Bochi-shita, Kasumi- 
ché—Behind-the-Cemetery, Below-the-Cemetery, the Town of Mist. The middle- 
school student had once remarked how edd the names were. Behind-the- 
Cemetery, Below-the-Cemetery. . . . 

The streetcar turned a sharp curve and began to screech down through 
the hollow that separated the cemetery from the Third Regiment’s quarters. It 
was going very fast for a city streetcar. The soldiers of the Third Regiment 
were marching with guns on their shoulder. Some of them were thrusting 
bayonets into straw dummies. 


At some point the summer rainy season started. At first there was only 
a soft drizzle, but before I noticed, a real summer rain was beating on the roof. 
The louder the sound, the lonelier I was. One day it would be too hot and 
muggy to live, and the next cold enough for a fire. Most of the time I was 
bathed in cold sweat, and everything in my room began to mold. 

Rain or no, the middle-school student went out every morning before 
the Third Regiment bugle sounded. He tiptoed downstairs and opened the 
door gently, but after he had left I could always hear him sloshing down the 
muddy street. 

After my failure with the hospital stencils, the printing company put 
me back on odds and ends. The sick boy, lying in bed downstairs all day, 
seemed to have guessed that something was wrong. 

One morning he said, “I don’t hear your stylus so much these days.” 

“It’s probably because of the rain,” I answered. I tried to act as though 
nothing had happened, but to tell the truth I was rather afraid of his sharp 
ears. He said nothing, but his limpid eyes seemed to be looking straight 
through me. 

He changed the subject and said, “It must have been pretty noisy down- 
stairs last night.” His voice was tearful. 

The night before, two or three guests had come. It was the first time 
anything like that had happened since I had moved into the house. Usually 
when I came home in the evening Ryiig6 was already there, sitting in the outer 
room where the two little girls were playing. He always looked up with a 
rather surprised smile and greeted me. His face was thin and bony. On his 
lap would be a ball of white cotton thread—he crocheted flowered designs to 
make a little extra money. He handled the shiny brass needle with great skill. 

On this particular night, however, when I came home the house was 
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somehow in a stir. The boy’s bedding had been moved out of the inner room, 
and while I was having dinner he told me that there was to be company that 
evening. Actually the guests had already arrived, and I could hear them drink- 
ing and talking in the next room. They were all employees at the company 
where Ryiig6 worked. 

Later on in the evening their voices grew louder with drink, and 
eventually they began to sing a song. The noise was mingled with the steady 
patter of the rain. Ryiigd’s voice was mixed in. They were singing a folk 
song from the area where he had formerly lived, and he had reverted to his 
northeastern dialect. Apparently the guests found this highly amusing: they were 
about to kill themselves laughing. Around eleven they went home, but as soon 
as their footsteps faded down the street, the old woman started nagging at 
Ryiig6. Her voice was mixed with bitter tears. 

“Why do you invite people like that? Do you enjoy drinking and 
singing those silly songs? Don’t you care whether we have enough to eat or 
not?” 

On and on she ranted in her rough native dialect. Her daughter tried 
time and again to stop her, but the toothless monologue grew louder and louder. 
Finally I heard Rytigd’s wife plead that he did things like this only very rarely, 
and that he was really obligated to the people who had come. This silenced 
the old woman for a moment, but then she fell to wailing. Soon I became 
aware that two or three other people were also weeping. The sick boy was one 
of them. 

Of course, I did not tell him I had heard. When he asked about the 
noise, I pretended to have thought nothing of it and said something about how 
long it had been raining. But his eyes were full of tears, and their black pupils 
were sparkling. 

Almost pleadingly he said, “I don’t think either grandmother or father 
is really bad, do you?” 

I wanted to ask innocently what he was talking about, but I could not. 
His question demanded an answer. 

“They're not bad, nobody’s bad,” I told him, but I was thinking just the 
opposite from what I said. 

I hated everybody. Some invisible demon kept whispering to me that 
the old woman and Ryiigé were both awful. That was what I had thought when 
I heard them the night before, and the feeling had become entangled with 
my hatred for the manager of the printing shop and for Nishino, who was 
spending enough on his fine big apartment to keep both the family downstairs 
and myself from having to suffer and worry so. Lying in bed I had concluded 
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that the world was a great mass of gangrenous flesh, and we were nothing but 
drops of bloody pus inside it. 

But nothing like that hatred was in the sick boy’s eyes, and I was suddenly 
overcome with pity for him. 

One night I was doing some work that the student welfare society at 
the university had given me, when I heard the boy in the next room, who 
normally would have been asleep, moaning and groaning as though in great 
pain. As I listened, the groans grew worse, and finally I called to him through 
the wooden partition. He did not answer, but gradually the moaning subsided. 

The next day was Sunday, and I awoke to find that the weather was fair. 
I could hear the soldiers of the Third Regiment practicing a military song. 
By this time the middle-school student should have delivered his papers and 
come home, so I tapped on the wall and asked, “What was the matter last 
night? You were groaning something awful.” 

He came into my room and replied cheerfully that he had a touch of 
rheumatism—as though that were nothing. 

“I get wet so often,” he explained, and then he offered me some salted 
fried beans wrapped in newspaper. 

“From your mother?” 

He nodded. Then he sat by my bed and asked, “Look, how much does 
it cost to go to college?” 

I could not answer for the simple reason that I still did not know my- 
self. I do not know how he interpreted my silence, but at any rate he went 
on. 

“If my mother sends me my tuition every month, I think I can manage to 
eat somehow. A little money still comes in from my father’s pension, but then 
there are my younger brothers and sisters to worry about. Anyway I think my 
mother could send me ten yen or so. I’ve been thinking about you, and I 
don’t see why I couldn’t stay here and go to college too.” 

He broke off, perhaps because of the blank on my face. Still crunching 
on the beans he had given me, I decided to ignore what he had said. 

“It’s good of your mother to send you things like this,” I said. 

“It’s not much, but she sends me a little package every now and then. 
Those beans taste like soap, don’t they? She even sends soap and toilet paper, 
although I could buy things like that cheaper in Tokyo.” 

“You’re lucky to have a mother like that.” 

I was thinking of my own mother, and at the same time visualizing his, 
standing under a dim electric light and wrapping a package for him. Until 
I broke off with my father, I had often received packages from my mother. I 
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painfully recalled the thrill of expectation I had experienced each time I undid 
the wrapping. 

“But listen,” he insisted, “I’ve been thinking that instead of going back 
to the country, I'd like to stay here in Tokyo and go to high school and college 
like you. You know, my mother is qualified to teach in primary school, and that 
was what she was going to do when she went back to the country, but, well, 
there was that business about my brother that I told you about, and she 
couldn’t find a job. They wouldn’t even let her work as a maid. What if my 
brother did... .” 

He did not go on. Apparently he had said more than he had intended. 
He had gradually become excited, and at that moment he was like a thread 
stretched to the breaking point. I could see his cheeks twitching, but I did not 
know what to say. Or rather, I knew, but somehow the words were held down 
by a ponderous iron lid. 

My mind went back to a scene that had taken place on the university 
campus ten days before. Several dozen policemen had stomped in and dragged 
a group of students off to jail. They opened the door to Classroom No. 25 just 
wide enough to let one person out at a time and arrested the students one by 
one. Other students threw gravel at them as a feeble sign of resistance, but 
the policemen were so excited that they did not even notice at first. Then, some- 
one threw some leaflets bearing slogans in favor of scholastic freedom, and the 
policemen, suddenly aware of the gravel, began grabbing everybody in sight. 
They chased me too. I had no reason to run, but I did. If I had not run, 
I would have been caught, and if I had been caught, I would have been thrown 
in jail without even a chance to plead innocent. 

Finally I found the words I was looking for. 

“Fukui,” I said, “your brother didn’t do anything bad. He just had 
bad luck.” 

The boy smiled. “Oh, you think so too? That’s what my mother keeps 
writing me in her letters, but I don’t give in as easily as my mother. They 
say my brother allowed himself to be taken prisoner because he wasn’t loyal 
enough. Not loyal enough! Did you ever hear of anything so foolish? They 
say he must have been a Red—even the people in the country say that. Every- 
body in our village says that anyone who brought up a boy like that must be 
Red too, and that’s why nobody will give my mother work. Did you see in 
the newspaper the other day that those two big Communists, Sano and Nabe- 
yama, renounced Communism after they were imprisoned. Even people like 
that—people who make big plans for revolutions and that sort of thing—give in 
the way my mother did.” 
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The military song that had been in the cemetery came closer. The 
soldiers were not permitted to go out on Sundays, but they were permitted to 
drill. Thanks to the kindness of some officer, they were even permitted to 
sing a nice military song while they marched. A few voices sang, 


“How far does this muddy road go?” 
and then over and over several dozen voices repeated in a minor key 
“How far does this muddy road go?” 
Then, 
“Three days and two nights without any food,” 
and again, 
“Three days and two nights without any food.” 


The song grew louder. The sound of their boots moved from “Below- 
the-Cemetery” down the street toward our house. Then just in front of the 
house the song changed to “At the enemy camp at Bydk6é-chin.” Again and 
again the wretched words. 

The boy began to sob. I had been on the point of assuring him that not 
everybody had given in, but his tears kept the words from coming out. 


It would rain for a while and stop, stop for a while and rain. When it 
was not raining it was hot and sticky. My pleura, which had bothered me 
before, hurt from time to time. The pain was as though my chest were com- 
pressed in a girdle made of thick fur. The air in Tokyo was so stagnant 
that opening the window did no good. Indeed when I opened the window 
a stream of moist lukewarm air flowed into the room, and it was even more 
difficult to breathe than before. The only thing that helped was to wrap a cold 
towel around my chest. 

I could not have stayed up all night cutting stencils even if the manager 
of the printing shop had given me that much work. I was so afraid that I 
would develop pleurisy that I did not have the mental energy to worry about 
work. Being accustomed to staying up all night, I had trouble sleeping when 
I went to bed. I would lie on my bedding, listening to the half-suppressed 
groans of the student in the next room, and wait sleeplessly for morning. 

But I could not afford to be idle for long. I was still afraid that one 
of these days I would develop a fever, but when the pain let up I dragged 
myself to the No. 7 streetcar and went to the welfare committee at the university 
in the hope that they would give me some work addressing postcards or copying 
manuscripts. The cheerful motions of the conductress at the intersection no 
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longer attracted my attention. Rocked by the movements of the streetcar I 
sat and reflected on the irony of the middle-school student’s fond dream of 
going to college “like me.” 

I no longer even thought of going to the majority of the classes for which 
I had registered at the beginning of school. This was partly because I was 
so busy trying to make a living and partly because of my illness, but the real 
reason was that I just did not care much about going to the lectures any more. 
Actually, if it had not been for a lecture by one of my professors, my long 
cherished hope of graduating from the university might have burned a little 
brighter and a little longer. 


My mother remembered to write once every ten or twenty days, and at 
the end of her letters she always urged me to finish college as quickly as I 
could. How grand and important she thought I would be when I received my 
degree! As I read her letters I could see her bending over to write them, off 
in some corner of the house where my father would not see. I wanted to finish 
college. I wanted to become the great man that my mother thought I would 
be. Perhaps her idea of a “great man” was different from mine, but I still 
wanted to be a “great man.” The trouble was that this professor, who was 
what I had been thinking of as a “great man,” had said something about his 
studies in Europe that made me conscious of a deep black pitfall before me. 

When the professor had gone abroad, he had found that he could live on 
two hundred yen a month, but had told his mother that he needed at least five 
or six hundred. With the extra money that she sent him, he went to operas 
and took trips. When he told this in class, his audience was tremendously 
amused. Laughter shook the room and seemed to envelop me, but at first I 
did not get the point. All alone, surrounded by grinning, shouting students, 
I was wondering what the joke was all about. Finally the teacher quieted the 
class and began to lecture again. At this instant I caught on, and suddenly 
I was almost nauseated with hatred for the man, and, of course, for all the 
students who had laughed at his story. At the same time I was ashamed. I 
felt that I was in a place to which I ought never have come, a place that was 
too good for me. I was so embarrassed that I could not raise my head, and 
my legs were virtually paralyzed. Eventually the customary quiet of the class- 
room returned, but I did not hear another word the professor said. After that 
I began to skip classes, but even so I did not give up all my course. I still felt 
that I had to finish college one way or another. 


I saw nothing of Nishino for some time, but one day I went to his place 
to try to borrow a little money. There had been a number of days with no 
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work from the printing shop, and I was not certain that the little bit of money 
the welfare committee was to pay me would be enough to pay the family down- 
stairs. I had begun to realize around this time that Ryiig6 was making hardly 
any money, and that if I did not pay, the family would immediately be in 
serious trouble. It was awful to have to appeal to Nishino, but I did not know 
anyone else who could afford to lend me money. I walked by the big houses 
and trees in his neighborhood until I saw the green roof of his house up on 
the hill, clean and shiny in the misty rain. I again recalled painfully what 
Nishino had said when I moved to my boarding-house—“You must be rich, 
old boy!” The cold rain seeped into my tattered shoes. 

Nishino was in, but when I asked him to lend me ten yen he looked 
straight down his nose and sneered. 

“Lend money to you? I might just as well throw it away.” 

So saying he gave me a view of his back. I remained seated for a time, 
but he went on with his reading and pretended not to notice me. I stared at 
the books in his bookcase—rows and rows of beautiful books, with fine big sets 
like The Complete Works of Karl Marx, The Complete Works of Friedrich 
Engels, and something called A Complete Anthology of Socialist Philosophy. 
I thought of the pitiful bookcase in my room that I had made out of orange 
crates. If I had Nishino’s books—if I could sell Nishino’s books, I could finish 
school. Suddenly a new idea hit me: why not break in some day and steal 
them? I left Nishino’s room with a sad and shameful smile that no one but me 
could have understood. 

After I got home, the landlady came upstairs and called me. She sound- 
ed hoarse. I let her in, and she shut the door behind her. 

“The Fukui boy....,” she began and then paused. I could tell im- 
mediately that something had happened. 

“The Fukui boy has been arrested for robbing somebody on the street. 
He’s at the police station in Roppongi.” 

I felt the blood drain from my cheeks. Only a few hours before in 
Nishino’s room... . 

“Not really,” I said, but I had to force the words out. My voice trembled 
for lack of confidence. The boy was so hard up that I could see very well how 
he might have stolen something. 

“This morning,” the landlady explained, “he didn’t come back home as 
usual, and I wondered if something had happened to him. Then, a little while 
ago two policemen came.” 

She took a folded newspaper from the bosom of her kimono and showed 
it to me. It was an early evening edition which the policemen had brought. 
Under a small headline reading “Robbery by Newspaper Delivery Boy” was a 
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story about the middle-school student. Neither the landlady nor I spoke. The 
sound of the rain was beating on my ears, but eventually I became aware of sobs 
mingled with the rain. 

“Fumiharu has been crying ever since he heard about it,” the landlady 
stated suddenly. She sounded rather as though she were making an excuse for 
her own doubts concerning Fukui’s innocence. 

Three days afterward, very late at night, the landlady went to get the 
middle-school] student and bring him home. The real thief had been caught. 
When I went to his room, I found him slouched on the floor in the dark. He 
had just about given up. 

“Why don’t you turn on the light?” I asked, but he did not answer. I 
turned the switch and looked at him. His cheeks were black with bruises, and 
his lips looked like sections of a pomegranate. He forced a grim smile onto his 
battered face and showed his hands. The fingers were red and swollen. I 
turned my head away. 

“At least it’s lucky they discovered the mistake,” I said, trying to comfort 
him, but knowing there was no use. 

Then, in a fairly matter-of-fact manner, the boy said, “I suppose you 
read about the robbery by the newspaper delivery boy.” 

“Yeu.” 

He laughed weakly. 

“They said, ‘You wanted some money, didn’t you?’ and then they beat me 
with a bamboo stick. After that they said if my brother was a prisoner of war, 
I was probably a Red too. Then they beat me some more.” 

There was nothing to say, and I remained silent while I made up his 
bedding for him. Then I put my arm around him as gently as I could and 
helped him to bed. 

“Wounds don’t take forever to heal,” I told him. “Get plenty of sleep 
tonight and you'll feel better tomorrow.” 


Two days later his body was found hanging from a tree in Aoyama 
Cemetery. There had been a heavy rain the night before, and I had not even 
heard him leave his room. 


I moved from that house on a scorching day in July, just after the end 
of the rainy season. I had been hired to spend the summer in the studio of 
an artist who was going away. The job was to last until the end of September, 
and the artist was going to pay me ten yen a month, plus the cost of my food. 
My real reason for leaving, however, was that I could not stand that room any 
longer. With the middle-school student gone, I was so lonely every night that 
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I could hardly stand myself. 

When the artist hired me, he gave me enough money for one month’s 
food, and I used two yen of it to buy a copy of Andersen’s fairy-tales for the 
sick boy. It was a beautiful book with lots of pictures. When I said good-bye 
and gave it to him, he clutched it to his chest with his thin little arms and 
swallowed hard to keep back the tears. I wished him health and happiness, 
and bravely he invited me to come to see him again. I nodded and stared into 
his bright tearful eyes. My own were beginning to burn. 


Translated by Charles S. Terry 


TAMIYA Torahiko was born in 1911. In 1936 he graduated from the Faculty of 
Japanese Literature, Tokyo University, having worked to pay his own expenses. 
He first started writing novels as a student, but it was not until after the last war 
that he devoted himself exclusively to writing, having occupied in the meantime 
a whole succession of different posts—reporter, secretary to a film organisation, 
teacher in a girls’ school and so on. 

Tamiya’s novels can be divided into two types, the historical and the 
autobiographical. He first won recognition with a historical novel, “In the Mist,” 
published in 1948. It describes the chequered life of a samurai’s son, orphaned 
during the disturbances attendant on the Meiji Restoration, who struggles against 
adversity to live to the great age of 80; the background is formed by the bewildering 
changes in Japanese society which occurred during that period. Another representative 
historical novel is “The Castle Falls,” (1949), which also deals with the turbulent 
years of the Restoration. 

The autobiographical novel “Cape Ashizuri” (1949) established Tamiya’s 
position as a writer. It describes, in the form of reminiscences, the psychological 
processes of a young man whom poverty and illness have deprived of the will to live; 
he resolves to commit suicide by jumping into the sea at Cape Ashizuri, but is so 
affected by the grandeur of Nature there that he changes his mind. 

“The Picture Book” (1950), translated here, forms a sequel to “Cape Ashizuri,” 
along with “Kikuzaka” (1951). It portrays the difficult years of the author’s youth, 
set against the background of social unrest in Japanese society in the mid-thirties. 

Tamiya’s works deal without exception with the unhappy fate of the underdog 
in society, and are protests against social injustice. The protests, however, are gentle 
and delicate rather than loud and violent, and their effect on the reader is all the 
more profound for the refined and graceful prose in which they are couched. It 
is this deep compassion of the author’s for the downtrodden which has continued 
to assure him many readers. 

A collection of Tamiya’s short stories, “The Picture Book” among them, was 
awarded two literary prizes in 1952. 
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Japanese Festivals 


and the New Year 


NE of the commonest Japanese words, yet one of the hardest to under- 
O stand properly, is “matsuri,” usually rendered “festival.” No people 
can be more fondly addicted to pleasure, as distinct from work, than 
the Japanese, and this lighter side of life may be called matsuri of one sort or 
another. Yet it is not so simple to distinguish between work or duty and 
matsuri, as the two often converge upon and overlap one another. In olden 
times, the government of the nation or affairs of the State were called “matsuri- 
goto”—matters of festival. 

Matsuri in this sense meant worship or propitiation of the deities. For 
the ancient Japanese, as probably for any other ancient pagans, government 
was a part, even the whole, of what we may call a religious or quasi-religious 
ceremony. It involved praying for the divine aid of a deity or deities in time 
of trouble, invoking their vengeance against enemies, and thanksgiving for 
answered prayers. 

These “sacred” acts naturally took many different forms, some ridiculous, 
even fantastic, and they were known by the generic term “matsuri.” The 
gods were conceived in the images of men, their mental and emotional at- 
tributes resembling those of earthly mortals; some of them good, others not so 
good, but each mysteriously invested with a superhuman power to benefit or 
harm those whom he liked or disliked. 

They must, therefore, be propitiated or put in a good humour, so that 
they will listen to our prayers, or at least not deliberately thwart our wishes. 
Hence the infinite variety of the matsuri got up to win their goodwill. 

The ancient Japanese religion, taken as a whole, was not an amoral 
thing like devil-worship. It was, on the whole, ethical, for worship meant the 
worship of good deities and the avoidance of bad ones, though people felt 
themselves obliged sometimes to sacrifice to the bad deities, in a spirit of 
choosing the lesser of two evils, or of curing poison with poison. 
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An old country like Japan, having a continuous national life of over 
20 centuries, cannot help having many outlandish gods and demons permanently 
settled on her soil and accommodated in various shrines and temples, as well as 
many strange matsuri kept for them. Even in the days of King Solomon, who 
built the great Temple for Jehovah, the one true God, the land of Israel was 
filled with many foreign gods from Egypt and Babylon, and his own wives 
were among the idol-worshippers. 

Though Japan was never wholly subjugated by any foreign country, 
there have been several piecemeal conquests—i.e. subjugation of the nation by 
one section of it or another. These conquerors of different epochs and districts 
introduced a number of new deities representing their own creeds or principles 
of government. Thus there were gods of Buddhism such as Yakushi, worshipped 
by Shétoku Taishi, gods of war such as Hachiman, worshipped by the warriors 
of Kamakura, gods of learning such as Tenjin, gods of wealth and trading such 
as Ebisu and Daikoku, deities of art and accomplishments such as Benten, not 
to mention the gods of agriculture and rice-growing such as Inari, and the Sun 
Goddess, representing the ancestors of the Imperial family. 

In the cultural field, also, Japan was conquered partly, if not wholly, by 
overseas countries: anciently by China, Korea and India, and in modern times 
by various nations of Europe and America. 

No wonder, then, if there is to be found in Japan a great mass of 
deities, native, alien and hybrid, and an equa! number of matsuri observed in 
their honour, which must be baffling in their variety and complexity to a citizen 
of a new, modern country like Canada, Australia or the United States. 

Add to these old ones the newly instituted festivals of the past century 
or so—notably, as with Christmas, derived from Christianity, together with 
others of a political and social character dedicated to peace, labour, charity, 
commerce, etc.—and the number will become almost uncountable. 


Roughly speaking, however, the old matsuri, whether joyous or serious, 
may be divided into two kinds, Shintoist and Buddhist. The Japanese them- 
selves, though, whose way of life has been so conspicuously shaped by the 
climate of their country, have come to classify their matsuri according to the 
four seasons and to speak of spring festivals, autumn festivals and so on. 
This, I believe, is in some measure both the cause and the effect of the remark- 
able religious tolerance for which the Japanese are, deservedly or not, noted 
among foreigners. 

In many cases the nature of matsuri and the significance of the dates 
on which they are observed are forgotten; they are remembered and talked 
about as festivals of such and such a season, a month, a day. What exactly 
happened on March 3rd or May 5th most Japanese neither know nor care to 
know; it is sufficient for them that the former is the Festival of Peach Blossoms 
for girls and the latter the Festival of the Iris for boys. How many Japanese 
know why the Suitengi fete is held on 5th, Yakushi on 8th, K6b6 Daishi on 
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20th and Tenjin on 25th of every month? 

On a par with the influence of climate and calendar in determining 
popular matsuri is the psychological influence of a species of local patriotism 
in the observance or perpetuation of some matsuri. Each district is supposedly 
under the protection of a deity or deities, native to the soil from time im- 
memorial, or is associated with some important historic event or personality. 
In such cases it would be thought a gross anti-social act for any inhabitant— 
native or immigrant—to ignore or refuse to participate in the periodical matsuri. 
The custom demands that all inhabitants should pay at least nominal homage 
to the local shrine, whether they be Buddhist, Confucian or without religion 
of any kind. It may happen and has indeed happened that those veckless 
enough or brave enough to assert their personal credo and refuse to make a 
minimum concession to the local gods are visited with dire retribution at 
the time of matsuri. Many old-fashioned people in old-fashioned districts are 
strongly persuaded that those who breathe the local air and bask in its blessings 
of rain and sunshine lie under the protection of the gods and so owe them 
an obligation of gratitude which should be manifested in a way pleasing to 
them. 

The punishment which the gods sometimes wreak on their delinquent 
parishioners may take the form of an unceremonious visit of their mikoshi 
(literally, “august palanquin”)—the portable shrine made of heavy metallic 
material and carried about by stalwart youths on festival days. Fifty to 100 
men take part in carrying the mikoshi, and they make a noise partly aggressive, 
even warlike, and partly jubilant as they go from street to street. Any house 
or shop broken into by such a mikoshi will suffer as much damage as the 
proverbial china-shop visited by an angry bull. There have been cases where 
the hapless shops thus honoured on a festive day had to choose between bank- 
ruptcy and quitting the place for ever. 

The progress of the mikoshi snaking its way, now on this side, now on 
the other, now in the middle of the road, suggests some ominous giant centipede, 
alive with a sinister will of its own. Young men who have taken part in 
carrying the mikoshi have testified that, try as they might, they could not lead 
the mikoshi the way they wanted. 

The mikoshi, when out in parade, is preceded and followed by a number 
of “elder” caretakers and policemen who try to direct its course, waving gigantic 
fans measuring 10 feet across. Sometimes it gets out of hand, stopping before 
the houses it likes to favour, walking right into the houses it hates. It is said 
the gods, like mortals, are capricious and unpredictable, and may break out 
into an orgy of violent acts as did the god Susano-o. 

For all that, it may be said that during a certain stage of social progress 
in the communal life of backward peoples the “wrath of the gods” has played 
a useful role in maintaining a certain degree of local peace and order. 


What, then, is the average Japanese pagan’s attitude today toward the 
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matsuri whose name is legion? 

It is safe perhaps to say that he is actively interested in three kinds of 
festivals: 1, the New Year; 2, the “Bon” Buddhist memorial festival in July; 
and 3, the local shrine festival held in his native district once yearly or once 
every several years. 

In old Japan, where class distinctions were rigorously observed, it was 
natural that the New Year holiday should have been observed in diverse 
manners in different walks of life. If courtiers and samurai observed the fete 
on January 1, townsmen, especially tradespeople, who had to work till dawn 
on New Year’s Day, celebrated theirs on January 2nd; shop apprentices took 
their holiday on the 16th, barbers on the 17th, and so on. There were words 
such as “January 20th New Year” and “January 30th New Year,” and it was 
even permissible for busy persons, especially housewives, to delay their “New 
Year visits” till March. 

There are echoes of these old customs in some of the peculiar observances 
still kept in many rural parts. It is the common practice in many provinces, 
for instance, to celebrate the New Year festival according to the lunar calendar, 
that is, 30 to 40 days after the solar calendar date (the lunar-calendar New 
Year’s Day in 1957 occurs on January 31st), and, in other parts, according to 
what they call the tsuki-okure, (“month-late-date”) by which New Year’s Day 
is celebrated on February Ist. Such arrangements would seem better to suit 
the people of some agricultural districts—and also, no doubt, those urban 
tradesmen dealing in New Year paraphernalia, who can thus dispose of the 
remnants of their city sales. 

The entertainments and recreations commonly connected with the New 
Year season are well known: the drinking of the pink-coloured sweet sake at 
the gala breakfast, the eating of the rice-cake, the kite-flying for boys and 
shuttlecock and battledore for girls, etc. The fundamental spirit underlying 
the New Year celebrations has, however, been modelled on that of the august 
ceremonies performed at the Imperial court, which were matsuri in the truest 
sense of the word—propitiation of the deities to invoke their divine aid in 
securing peace, prosperity and good harvests in the New Year. 

These Imperial court ceremonies were performed on the Ist, 3rd and 
5th of January, and personally conducted by the Emperor. They were called 
Shihéhai (“worship of heaven and earth”), Genshi-sai (“commencement 
ceremony”) and Shin-nen Enkai (“New Year banquet’) respectively and were 
observed by the whole nation as “national holidays.” 

Since the end of the war, these “national holidays” have been officially 
abolished, but they are presumably still observed in some modified form as 
private festivals of the Imperial court. There is another important festival 
known as Kinen-sai (“pray-for-the-year-ceremony”) which, though held on 
February 17th, may be regarded as part of the New Year court ceremonies, for, 
as its name in classical Japanese indicates, it is the day specially set apart for 
the Emperor to pray to all the deities of heaven and earth as well as to the 
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souls of his Imperial ancestors “for the sparing of the land from storm and 
drought and other calamities ruinous to the growth of the five cereals,” so that 
his subjects may enjoy another year of plentiful crops and happy life. 


Akimoto Shunkichi 


A Visit to Hamada Shoji + 
at Mashiko 


HE day was gay with sunshine. Horse-tailed clouds flicked the dust from 
the air, leaving the visibility clean as far as the eye could see. Long 
before we reached Mashiko, the twin peaks of Mt. Tsukuba, made famous 

by the Manydshii, rose naked and outcast from a rice-rich plain that seemed 
even now to wonder why this curiosity should be there at all. 

The taxi horned its way along the serpent-length of Mashiko and finally 
emerged from its tail. The driver pointed to a wooded hillside where the 
graceful form of a thatched-roof entrance gate stood amid the trees and said, 
“That is Hamada’s house.” I noticed that he dropped the polite “San” and 
concluded that in Japan, as in Europe, no attachments were needed to dis- 
tinguish the distinguished. Mr. Rembrandt? Might be a house painter. Mr. 
Beethoven? Might be a piano tuner. Even the “Sir” of Sir Winston Churchill 
does not slip easily off the tongue. And so it was Hamada and not one of 
the amorphous and countless Hamada-sans rooted in town and country through- 
out Japan. 

In the tradition of the exquisite taste of Japanese domestic architecture, 
the house was not visible from the gate. The path curved through a tunnel 
of foliage and emerged to reveal the great sweep of the thatch roof and, under- 
neath, the shadowed peace of beam, tatami, alcove and screen. Rice was drying 
on straw mats in the sunshine. A dog stretched its laziness in the warmth. 
The fruit of a persimmon tree was sunrise golden against the blue of the sky 
and a quince tree, its neighbour, was casting off its fruit. 

Other visitors had arrived before us and were talking to Hamada. They 
were important visitors, buyers and connoisseurs, for it was an important day 
—the day of the opening of Hamada’s big kiln, an event which takes place 
only twice a year. We, on the other hand, were unimportant; we were neither 
connoisseurs nor buyers, but only visitors, who can be a menace to any artist, 
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particularly in his home of work. Hamada came forward to greet us with 
a warmth and an ease which made me feel that I had been friends with him 
for years. For Hamada it was a day of business and busyness. He moved from 
buyer to connoisseur, from connoisseur to the kiln, from kiln to the house, 
from the house to the buyer and connoisseur, answering questions, discussing 
details of the exhibits to be shown at his Nagoya exhibition, attending to house- 
hold matters and matters relating to his son’s visit to work under his friend, 
Bernard Leach, in England. But all this activity did not seem activity at all. 
There was no flurry, no hurry, no flusters. Everything was understood, every- 
thing had its place, harmoiay in all was only what was known. Yet we were 
attended to, more perhaps than anyone or anything there that day. And I 
soon recognized that this seeming inaction amidst teeming action was achieved 
only because the man himself had achieved an inner tranquillity; he had won 
through to a position where the conflicts, which plague the life of almost every 
man of the imagination, had been reconciled; and a harmony between life, 
thought and work had been reached, but in which his whole personality was 
constantly in play. 

When I first saw him, I was reminded immediately of Picasso; the 
stocky figure, the bald flat-moulded head, the searching eyes, and a face display- 
ing a determined and inner resolve. He sat on the verandah of his house 
cross-legged and talked of the excellence of quince jelly, the warm autumn day, 
now and then turning to talk some item of business with the buyer. Tea was 
served in cups of his own design; the pale green of the tea made paler by the 
pale gray-green of the glaze. Across the tatami Mrs. Hamada glided towards 
us, stopped, came to her knees, bowed her finely chiselled head to the floor, and 
welcomed us with that flow of gracious politeness which always makes me feel 
how inadequate our own language is on such occasions. 

The sun fell warmer; the dog with a near-to-death-like-effort raised its 
laziness from the ground, dwaddled a few steps and collapsed in stupefied con- 
tentment; a quince fruit thudded to the ground; Hamada ran his hand over 
his bald head and said, “Now, let’s go to the kiln.” 

The kiln was of the traditional climbing type, built on the face of a 
fairly steep incline which acts as a chimney and thus provides a natural draught. 
It was divided into 8 chambers, in which the pots were placed for baking and 
which, with the entrances unbricked, looked like some form of primitive dwel- 
lings. They were each 5 feet high, 5 or 6 feet wide and approximately 15 feet 
long, with a sand floor. The whole kiln was covered with thatch held up about 
one foot from the roof. It looked to me quite dangerous because of its prox- 
imity to the kiln, but I was assured it never caught fire. The kiln, I was told, 
is fired to a temperature of approximately 1300°C and only pine wood is used 
as fuel. The lower chamber is fired first, which transmits some of its heat to 
the other chambers, which are then fired in turn to bring them up to the 
required temperature. The firing of the kiln is the culmination of the potter’s 
art and one which determines the final quality of the work. It is a long, 
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arduous and dexterous job; for the chambers must be fired continuously, night 
and day, until all are at baking temperature. There are many things to go 
wrong and some are outside the contro] of the potter. A typhoon, for example, 
may arrive during firing and completely upset the rate of draught and tem- 
perature rise. Hamada disappeared into one of the chambers and brought out 
a few specimens where the glaze was disfigured. “That,” he said, “is due to 
the recent earthquake; pieces of the roof were shaken loose by the quake 
during baking, fell on some of the pots and left them discoloured.” 

The unloading of the kiln was already in process when we arrived and 
the ground was strewn with pots, jugs, plates and hibachi. Not all these were 
the work of Hamada; but the hibachi were his from beginning to end. Hama- 
da wandered among them, tapped them, stroked them, lifted them up to eye 
level and passed comments. Finally one was selected and critically isolated in 
the sun. All gathered around, more comments were passed on form, design, 
colour and glaze, then silence. “That’s the one for Nagoya,” said Hamada and 
the packer started cushioning it with thick strong rope immediately. 

“What are the criteria which determine whether a piece of pottery is 
good or not?” I asked Hamada at lunch. 

“There are many qualities. But for me, and I think for most potters, 
the most important is form. If form is absent, design, glaze, texture or other 
qualities contribute little; these only exist to heighten form, which gives the 
enduring and aesthetic qualities to pottery.” 

“I could tell whether a pot is good or bad at that distance,’ he con- 
tinued pointing to the persimmon tree, “because I could see its form. When 
I first came to Mashiko over thirty years ago, I worked for five years as a 
thrower, before I ever attempted to own my own kiln; to know his skill is a 
long way on the road to the potter’s art. It is in the throwcr’s hand where form 
is shaped and the worthwhileness of the pot is determined.” 

“I notice you don’t sign your pots, why is that?” I asked him. 

“My pots are their own signature,” he replied. 

“Does that mean that you can recognize your own work beside a perfectly 
produced imitation?” 

“Without hesitation, even at a distance,” he answered at once. 

He picked up Bernard Leach’s book “A Potter’s Portfolio,” opened it 
and pointed to a passage. It is worth quoting. 

“One day in 1934 I went up to. Tokyo from his little town to do 
some shopping, and whilst wandering around I saw on the other 
side of the street an exhibition of pots which looked like Hamada’s. 
I was surprised that he had not mentioned the matter before I set out. 
I crossed and stood in front of the window, puzzled, for the skill 
and resemblance was extraordinary. On entering I was given the 
name of the maker. When I got back for supper I asked Hamada 
about this man. Hamada replied that he lived next door and was 
the bright lad of the village. Rather indignantly I protested that 
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such imitation was too much of a good thing, to which Hamada 
answered, “What does it matter? In a hundred years his best pots 
will go by my name and my worst pots by his.” 

This seemed to me typical of what I had already decided about this fine 
artist; like so many distinguished men who are intellectually and artistically 
humble before their own findings, Hamada, in pursuing the perfection of his 
art, is humble to the point of allowing his personality, as Bernard Leach re- 
marked, to look after itself. “If my personality is not inherent in my art,” he 
implies, “neither my art nor my personality matters.” 

All the while we were talking, we were tasting the exquisite cooking 
of Mrs. Hamada served on Hamada pottery: minced meat rolled in yuba, 
sliced grilled téfu, and konoba kamaboko, a delicious hashed fish dish from 
Sendai. The small dining-room was furnished with an English oak table, 
Windsor chairs, dresser and even a long-case clock. How well all blended! 
And it was evident that all was chosen (the furniture, I suspect, to suit the 
pottery) with an eye to the final balance. There was no incongruity with the 
sliding paper screen and tatami of the adjoining rooms. Hamada saw, 
with the true perception of an artist, that of all Western domestic importations, 
this period in English furniture could be introduced into the Japanese house 
without outrageous effect. 

On the way to the workshop, now laid out with products from the big 
kiln, Hamada led us along a path headed by two stone rams to another house, 
which he had purchased some years ago. There must be few examples of 
perfection in Japanese domestic architecture to compare with it; beautiful in 
every detail and all the more so that day, because the autumn sunshine allowed 
screens to be slid back, making the interior an integral part of the natural 
surroundings of bush, tree, flowering shrub and garden. Ceramics from Korea, 
from China, from England and by Hamada himself were placed in alcoves 
and recesses formed by the massive beams supporting the five layers of thatch 
of the roof, which threw into relief the austere delicacy of their glaze and form. 
A large stone floor, lying below the level of the tatami room, with its pieces 
of 18th century English furniture, brought to mind a large English farm kitchen 
and proved again the uniqueness of this rare combination, so evident in his 
dining-room. Hamada spoke glowingly of this furniture, all of which he had 
collected during his visits to England before and after the war, and its quality 
of blending with the simplicity of the Japanese house. 

Our visit came to an end, and as the taxi left the house behind, we 
could see his figure, with that of his wife and son, standing at the entrance 
of the gate among the wooded hills which we had first seen on our arrival. We 
wound our way back along the serpent length of Mashiko, whose clay for more 
than two hundred years has supplied the kitchen crockery of Japan. Nothing 
was changed today. It was the same clay, the same ashes, the same rock, the 
same blending. The materials which Hamada used were no different from 
those used by the local craftsmen. But he has brought an artistic sensibility 
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to them and has wrought them with an artist’s conception of an ultimate end. 
In so doing he has made fame not only for Limself but for Mashiko. 


W. R. McAlpine 


Thoughts on 
the New Religions’ 


ARLY one summer | paid a visit to the Héryiji Temple near Nara. As 
E I was waiting for the bus back to the town, the bus for Tenri City came 
along and a sudden whim drove me to board it and go there instead. 
Tenri City is the headquarters of Tenriky6, the most flourishing of the many 
new religions that have sprung up in twentieth-century Japan. Arriving there, 
I made my way to the Great Hall, the holy of holies of the sect, my mind as 
I walked registering a suitable emotion at the flourishing appearance of all 
I saw about me. At that time, however, no services such as would attract the 
faithful were being held, and one could have heard a pin drop in the chaste 
spaces of the hall. I walked in, with the feeling of setting foot in a Holy Land. 
There, in the very centre of the hall, a young woman knelt alone at 
prayer, the dexterous movements of her fingers reminding one irresistibly of a 
conjurer. Was she seeking divine aid, | wondered? A good match in marriage, 
perhaps, or a cure for some illness, or material security...? I was moved as 
I watched by mingled feelings of sympathy and interest. Such simple, un- 
questioning piety is mine no longer, yet I still at times experience a nostalgia 
of kinds for that ability to pour out one’s heart to some supernatural being, 
whether a God, a Buddha, or anything else. 

A short time ago I saw the Egyptian mummy which is kept in the annex 
of the Ueno Museum. In life, it was a member of the royal family of ancient 
Egypt, and both its period and name are known. The body was preserved thus 
in the belief that one day the soul would return to the flesh; the viscera were 
scooped out and the remains pickled in brine for seventy-five days, after which 
they were bound in linen. I stared at the gaping holes that had been the 
eyes: here, perhaps, the spirit made its re-entry, I thought, and the idea struck 
me as both weird and comic at the same time. Man is alone among the animals 
in his fear of eternal death, in cherishing a desire to return once more to the 
world of life so strong that he once made it a faith. His ways of thinking pro- 
gressed, and the belief in a return of the souls of the dead to their former 
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bodies declined, to be replaced by the belief in life after death. He came, in 
religions such as Christianity and Buddhism, to toy with ideas of a world to 
come, with ideas of the Pure Land, of Paradise and of Hell. The Christian's 
faith in “resurrection” is a product of the yearnings of mankind for life after 
death and, for all one knows, there may be an underlying truth in his beliefs. 

For all one knows, one may be wrong to condemn as foolish the refusal 
of the bereaved parent to accept death as the final farewell to his child. Most 
of us in such a case would sympathize but dismiss it as mere emotionalism. 
“Of course,” we should say patronizingly, “it is only natural you should feel 
that way.” And yet, for the bereaved, that belief that he will meet the loved 
one again is a very real thing. Faith, they say, can move mountains. 

I for one, influenced as I am by the education of the past eighty years, 
have shaken off the superstitions of the past. The old superstitions once 
discarded, however, new ones have risen in their place to claim our minds. 
Alongside our profound scepticism, in fact, lies an even stronger tendency 
towards ill-considered acceptance of whatever is put to us. We are like the 
pot that called the kettle black; we sneer, with our intellectual airs, at those 
who accept so readily the teachings of every new religion that turns up and 
at their helplessness before the onslaught of its ideas, yet we ourselves accept 
with the same naive readiness the teachings of science, teachings which are 
equally a fruit of the human intellect. The devotees of these new religions, 
it is claimed, are victims of ignorance and the things their faith leads them 
to do are a source of harm to society. Yet at the same time, should mankind 
ever lose entirely that spirit of piety which they represent, it would for sure 
be left vaguely dissatisfied and desolate. However mankind wracks its ingenuity 
in extending its scientific knowledge, it will fail to find here any ultimate 
salvation—that much is certain. Science, we are told, means the pursuit of 
truth in our actual lives: religion, the pursuit of illusion. However, is freedom 
from illusion, ~~e wonders, really the most desirable state for mankind? 

To illustrate the point, let us compare the scientist and the exponent 
of the new religion. The former, thanks to his discovery of the atom, has 
contributed to the development of the dread atomic bomb. The latter, we are 
told, dresses up evil in a new, modern guise in an attempt to profit from the 
unsuspecting believers who are attracted by the spiritual bait he offers. Are 
these believers who so happily swallow the proffered poison really so different 
in their outlook from those of us who are aware of the horrors of the atom yet 
go on living so complacently in their midst? 

The devotees of these new religions are often contemptuously referred 
to by the more educated as ignorant and spiritually weak. To me as a by- 
stander, however, the man who tries to afford mankind hope of some kind, 
whether false or not, is far preferable where surface intentions at least are 
concerned to the man who menaces humanity with his efforts to produce 
scientific materials for use in slaughtering human beings. 

I once glanced at a propaganda pamphlet issued by one of these new 
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religions, and found myself more struck by something nasty in the general 
tone than by any merits or demerits in the actual ideas it propounded. The 
religions of the past which are worthy of the name somehow give an impression 
of cleanliness, but about certain of the new religions there clings an odour 
that is distinctly unsavoury. By comparison, the power of the atomic bomb— 
the ultimate so far produced by that scientific knowledge which modern man- 
kind prizes more highly and worships more assiduously than anything else— 
seems infinitely sublime. The proprietors of certain of the new religions re- 
portedly use their teaching as a cover for extorting money from the faithful 
by blandishments and threats. In comparison with the meanness, the wretched- 
ness, the depressing squalidity of the outlook revealed here the threat of the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs has a quality of magnificence: to wrestle with it 
is like wrestling with the sun itself. The new religions aspire, they say, to 
give spiritual succour to the weak and lowly in human society. If their founders, 
then, have real conviction in their task of saving mankind, if they have indeed 
the wondrous gift of miracles, why do they not aspire to save mankind from 
the horrors of the nuclear bomb? 

Buddhism and Christianity are, as it were, the classics of religion; they 
are old-fashioned and have lost their novelty. Have they, then, lost the strength 
to influence a new world in a new way? Is there to appear no new religion, 
profound and mighty, to take their place? Now, even now, is no new Messiah 
to appear in some part of the globe? The West is Christian, and for nearly two 
thousand years its peoples have, or so one is led to believe, put their trust in 
Christianity, devoutly applying its teachings in their daily lives and finding 
in it a source of spiritual peace. They have believed in the second advent 
of Christ and waited for him who, it was taught in all seriousness, would descend 
again to earth to judge the quick and the dead. If this is indeed the greatest 
truth known to mankind then surely—the impatient among us may ponder— 
surely, now if ever is the time for its realization. Any day now, we are told, 
we may see the divine body of Christ appear in all its radiance from above the 
clouds; we wait, though, and the world fails to ring with the glad tidings. 
Why these sorry appeals to the Soviet and America to place a ban on atomic 
bomb tests? Why not pray, rather, that Christ in his grace appear again on 
earth and sweep their devilish tricks from off its face? Has Christian faith 
in the West, that faith whose roots should have been so deep, come then to 
this? Perhaps God, though, for all his. loving compassion has exhausted his 
fund of amiability where sinning humanity is concerned? Perhaps he intends 
to let the Devil have his day and then, present mankind once utterly destroyed, 
to create a new mankind on a new earth, one more in accord with the divine 
pleasure? Is the universe, then, to witness a new Genesis? Eternity, it is said, 
is but a moment in the eyes of God. 

Religions, even religions as powerful as Christianity once was, may wane; 
yet human beings still need some source of spiritual strength. These are 
troubled times, and it is perhaps inevitable that if the old religions have lost their 
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authority man should be ready, if only his spiritual weakness is played on, to 
entrust himself body and soul to something such as these new religions. It 
may be very right and proper, from a practical social point of view, to eradicate 
the harmful effects on men’s minds of these new religions, but come what may, 
the pious soul doubtless will still cling to his beliefs. Freedom of religion 
is recognized today, but even if it were not, religious faith would live on in 
some form or other. We may sneer at foolish faith, but are our sneers really 
so well-advised? 

No earthly phenomenon is proof against the relentless march of science, 
against the insatiable curiosity of man and his fierce lust for knowledge. Nor 
is man content to observe earthly phenomena alone; he plots now—and, it 
seems, he may succeed—to pry open the secrets of the world of stars. 

The next world, however, remains firmly locked against the prying eyes 
of the living, its doors an apparently impenetrable barrier even to man’s 
scientific brain. What lies beyond them has been explained to us from earliest 
times by men of religion and other spinners of fantasy, but their explanations, 
when all is said and done, remain but illusions. They are fabrications, con- 
structed by inference from observations of the present world and all it contains. 
Heaven and Hell are fashioned from ingredients to be found in the world we 
know. We may extend the limits of our scientific knowledge indefinitely, 
familiarizing ourselves with every corner of the globe and the universe; yet the 
next world will remain a closed book. However indefatigable his curiosity, no 
“man of science” would risk an expedition into that world of illusion, the world 
after death, and we are forced to rely on the workings of the religious spirit 
which lies deep in the hearts of men. 

Not long along I heard a story about a foreigner—a missionary, apparent- 
ly—who was cycling in the country when he collided with a truck carrying milk 
and was run over. He was terribly injured, and the driver of the truck took 
him up in his arms and frantically made to carry him to a hospital. The 
wounded man, however, stopped him. “Don’t worry about me,” he said, “you 
go on ahead with your milk or it will go sour. I'm going on ahead of you 
to a better place.” So saying, he died. 

On hearing this story, I was struck with wonder that there could lie 
hidden in man such feelings as these; yet it occurred to me at the same time 
that even I, I who have managed to keep my life going somehow by amassing 
different scraps of information on how to survive, have somehow a lurking 
fascination for the world of illusion which lies outside reality. 

The Buddhism of our ancestors has lost its vitality. Christianity, too, 
seems not to flourish here, perhaps because it does not take well to Japanese 
soil. Thus it is that a host of new religions can arise in succession to prey 
on the piety of the wretched masses. It is the same, perhaps, as with modern 
literature. Here, too, the old literature has lost its vitality and in its stead 
any literature, however immature or nonsensical, can attract the hungry reader 
providing it bears the name of novelty. The two are alike, at least, in the 
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nastiness which is common to almost all of them. 

True as this is, though, the new religions refuse to be ignored. Who 
knows, this age of science may yet produce a new Christ or a new Buddha 
who will weave a new world of illusion in a truly disinterested attempt to 
save the masses of mankind. 


Masamune Hakucho 


Rouault Today 


T was summer when we arrived in Paris, and the Rouault family was sum- 
mering on the outskirts of Versailles, but the daughter, Isabelle, came back 
to Paris especially to meet us. We made our way to the house, following 

the instructions she had given us on the telephone. It stood directly in front 
of the Gare de Lyon, and was a much more imposing affair than the house they 
had lived in before. 

It was a nineteenth century building in the Pompier style and magnifi- 
cently appointed, with high ceilings, mirror panelling and great glass doors. The 
lift, however, was of the same age as the building, and decrepit; as a result, it 
stopped with myself and my daughter Yoko in it between the third and fourth 
floors. Press whatever button we might, it refused to budge. Since we were 
suspended in mid-air, it was impossible to get out, and it was too dark to read 
the written instructions. Just when we had abandoned hope, there came a voice 
from below. “Who's making all that noise up there?” it called. 

“We've come to visit the Rouaults,” we shouted back. “We've got stuck 
up here, can you do something about it?” At this, the owner of the voice— 
the old woman who acted as concierge—came panting up the stairs in haste. 
After a great commotion, she finally did something to a switch; the lift emitted 
a dull thud and started to descend. We set off upstairs again, this time on foot. 

Isabelle rushed out to greet us. “Hello, come in! Such ages and ages— 
how many years is it, now?” A flurry of embraces and kisses, and we were 
shown into the drawing room, our hands still clasped in Isabelle’s. Then, once 
we were seated, the same question came from both sides simultaneously: “How 
were things during the war?” Isabelle told us, scarcely pausing for breath, of 
life in France then—the food shortage, the fuss over evacuation, the German 
occupation, the resistance movement, the innumerable private tragedies and a 
hundred and one other things. The Rouault family itself had been split up for 
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a while with no knowledge of each other’s welfare, and even now Isabelle’s face 
clouded as she spoke of the hardships of those times. 

“But then, we’re very lucky to be sitting here like this today, aren’t we,” 
she said. “Papa and Mama have both become such fine old people, you know. 
They're both well over eighty, and they’re just like two docile children now. 
Just to look at them, one feels there’s something—how shall I put it—beautiful 
there.” 

She invited us to Versailles to meet them, but I was tired myself from 
travelling, and feared we should tire Rouault with the excitement when he 
was supposed to be resting, so I refused. 

Late in September, the Rouault family came back to Paris, and invited 
us to dinner on the following Monday. After twenty years, I was to meet 
Rouault once more. 

When the day came and we arrived at the Rouault home, Madame 
Rouault came out smiling to greet us, her bearing as refined as ever, her hair 
now snowy white. “There’s just one thing we must ask you first,” she and her 
daughter told us immediately. “As you know, Papa’s doctor forbids him any 
excitement these days, but once he starts talking there’s no stopping him, so do 
try to bring things to an end when you think it’s time.” Mr. Takada Hiroatsu 
of the Yomiuri press had been invited to dinner with us, so when he arrived 
a little later we gave him the same warning. 

At half past seven, punctual to the dot, Rouault walked noiselessly into 
the room, smiling but without uttering a word. On his head was a white linen 
cap like a sailor’s, and the ribbon of the Légion d’Honneur on his breast. His 
upper lip was curled up in a smile on the right side—a sure sign that he was 
in a good temper; the cap he wore, even indoors, to protect his bald head from 
the cold, and felt overshoes accounted for the silence of his step. His skin was 
now white to the point of seeming transparent, the rims of his eyes had the 
redness peculiar to old age and his step was far more tranquil than of old; these 
things apart, he was just as ever. 

Ydko and I fell on him from both sides with cries of joy. “Don’t push 
me so,” he grumbled, “you'll have me over. And you'll get dust from my studio 
all over you. Now you sit here, Madame, and YOko, you sit down here.” So 
saying, he offered me the best chair. “No,” I protested. “This is for you, 
Monsieur Rouault—you always sit here, don’t you?” “But tonight’s different,” 
he replied. “I’m much younger than you, and this will do me fine,” I said. 
At last we were all settled in our seats, and sat gazing at each other with con- 
tented smiles that covered a host of different emotions. 

I was the first to break the silence. “How did you find Versailles?” I 
asked. The aged painter, without answering my question directly, promptly 
launched into a discussion of the sewer rats he had found there. There were 
twenty or thirty of them, as big as cats, scuttling in and out of the drains in 
broad daylight, while the cellar was always full of water and stank abominably. 

Rouault’s talk had always begun in this fashion, and it seemed like old 
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times indeed, as I sat and listened, my eyes fixed on his face. “So I told them 
off, you know—I said, ‘Such insanitary conditions are a disgrace to the town. 
Versailles may be all palace on the surface, but look at the state of its drains!’ ” 
He chuckled to himself. “Well now!” I exclaimed admiringly. 

“What are you talking about, papa!” interposed his daughter Isabelle. 
“That all happened thirty years ago.” He was silent for a moment and then, 
“Yes,” he continued, “but the story doesn’t have any point unless you start 
from the beginning. Now the rats in those days....” And so the lecture on 
sewer rats rambled on. The rats in turn brought up the question of municipal 
government, and municipal government gave way to reminiscences of court 
cases. Court cases reminded him of a certain lady he had known; her voice 
had had a metallic quality, and this brought him to the subject of throats. 
From throats to injections, and so on to diseases of the bladder, so that, as 
always, his hearers ended by completely losing track of the conversation. 

Rouault’s head seemed to be stuffed with an endless supply of topics 
concerning Versailles, and he poured out the most unexpected stories one after 
another with cheerful disregard for his listeners’ reactions. He invariably 
punctuated his conversation, however, by drawing attention to what he had 
said with, “That’s so, isn’t it, Isabelle?” Then, when she replied, “That's right, 
papa,” he would continue, reassured. 

Isabelle had for some time been pleading with us to come to the table, 
as the soup would get cold. At length, as there was no break in the flow of 
talk, she got up and declared in a voice that brooked no opposition, “Well, 
dinner. I can’t wait any longer.” 

Rouault said, “I’m just racking my brains trying to remember that 
woman’s name that began with ‘P.’ No dinner for me until somebody re- 
members it for me.” 

“Does it really matter? Come on, everybody, come and take your places.” 
And, dismissing him, they sat down at the table without further ado. We 
followed suit. Rouault too, with every sign of reluctance, was coming to take 
his place when suddenly he gave a shout and hopped with joy. “I’ve got it! 
Madame P—. Bravo!” And, his mind at rest, he set about the meal. What it 
was he was going to say about Madame P-—, however, he had completely for- 
gotten. 

When we finished dinner it was half past nine by the Gare de Lyon 
clock, which was in full view of the drawing room window. I gave a surrepti- 
tious signal to Isabelle, but she signalled to us to stay. Rouault was still 
talking, his eyes half closed as if in a trance, as he related the many different 
events of his life—his impressions of artists of the previous generation, the 
pleasures of travelling in Italy and many more things in this vein. Just as 
before dinner, however, he shifted from one subject to the next without faltering 
for a moment, and his audience eventually grew tired. Madame Rouault started 
chatting to Yéko, Isabelle got out some photographs of the Rouault’s far distant 
wedding ceremony to show me and Mr. Takada produced a notebook and began 
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to write in it. 

“Hey, are you all listening to what I’m saying?” Rouault demanded 
suddenly. 

“Yes, we're taking in every word,” we replied, whereupon he started off 
again, in a louder voice and with more florid gestures than before, and con- 
tinued until eleven o'clock. 

I took the opportunity of a momentary break to get up to go, but 
Rouault would have none of it—we were to stay and listen until midnight. Mr. 
Takada, though, was staying in a rather distant suburb and was afraid of miss- 
ing the last train. “Oh, you mustn't do that!”” Rouault said on hearing this. 
“Off you go at once!” So we retired, promising to come again. The next day 
I telephoned to enquire after Rouault’s health and found, as | feared, that 
the evening had tired him considerably. 

A while later Rouault caught a severe cold, and at one time his condition 
became so serious that his son and daughter who were living in the provinces 
hastened to his bedside. Despite this, in October he gradually began to 
recover. 

I myself had finished all my business for the time being, and was con- 
sidering a trip to Nice. The Rouaults pressed me, however, to be back in time 
for the festival of Toussaint, with which proposal I was only too glad to comply. 
At Toussaint, the Rouault family presents a picture of unparalleled domestic 
felicity. Happy households, as Tolstoy has pointed out, are all much alike, 
while unhappy households all have their own different kinds of unhappiness. 
The Rouault family, then, is surely one of the most representative of the first 
type. 

The sufferings of their youth have led them in time to fame and fortune. 
Madame Rouault, modest and affectionate, is always smiling by his side, 
and his son and two of his daughters are married with good positions in society 
and prosperous, contented families. There are in addition, nine grandchildren. 
His second daughter, Isabelle, was the only one who had never thought of 
marrying. From her youth she had devoted herself to acting as Rouault’s 
secretary; she protected her father from the petty cares of business and other 
worldly worries, and by now was the real authority in the family. 

On the day, the whole crowd except for the eldest son’s family was 
gathered in the house, and the resultant commotion can be imagined, with all 
of them—from 4 to 84—setting up a din. Rouault himself was romping about 
with the woman’s haori which I had brought for his youngest daughter Agnes 
turned inside out and wrapped round him. His wife had set out refreshments 
on the Chinese table-cloth which I had also brought. And their grandchildren, 
with no trace of shyness, were fighting to shake hands with the visitor from 
the East, each of them proudly bringing out his toys for me to see. 

One of the small children sneaked out onto the balcony. Seeing this, 
Rouault became terribly alarmed and scolded his daughter. “Look!” he shouted. 
“Where's his mother? If a child falls, do you think you only have to go and 
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pick him up?” 

“Oh, don’t worry, Papa! Boys are always like that. What about you— 
you fell out of the window into the neighbour’s garden when you were small, 
didn’t you?” 

“Liar! You wouldn’t catch me falling. What I did was to throw burn- 
ing newspaper down the toilet. Now, that really was fun!” 

“Then why don’t you still do it nowadays?” And so it went on. 

The mothers of the older ones were telling me about their children’s 
doings at school. This made the smallest one jealous, and he kept worrying 
his mother to tell the guests from Tokyo about his own exploits. “You don’t 
go to school yet,” his mother replied. “You're just a baby who doesn’t know 
anything. What can I tell her about you?” This put him into a pet. “I do 
know something! I do know something!” he cried indignantly. Rouault, who 
was standing by, interposed. “Of course you know something, don’t you,” he 
said. ‘Now let’s guess what it is that Bernard knows. The Rabbit Song, isn’t 
it? How does it go now—Hoppity Rabbit, Mr. Rabbit........ Eh? Come on, 
won’t you sing it for us?” Thus encouraged, the little boy replied, “Well, you 
sing it with me then, Grandpa,” and the two of them started singing. The 
scene was, perhaps, only a perfectly ordinary domestic one, but I found it 
somehow very touching. 

A whole crowd of little boys was rushing noisily about the house, so they 
were shut in the kitchen, the key turned on them, and calm was restored. So, 
at least, the mothers were telling themselves—-when they somehow or other all 
got out again and started playing gangsters. Madame Rouault had been 
chasing her grandchildren around for two whole days and her voice, she com- 
plained hoarsely, had given out on her by now. 

About ten days after Toussaint the elder son and his family, six in all, 
came to Paris to stay with the Rouaults in their turn. Y6ko and I were invited 
again and once more there was a great commotion, but to me the elder son's 
children—though at an age when children are full of mischief—were all four 
rather better behaved than the others. The reason, it struck me, was that 
their mother was only a family member by marriage, which made her feel more 
obliged to keep her children in check. It interested me as a sign that in the 
West, as in the East, the daughter by marriage feels a greater duty to con- 
straint than the daughter by birth. 

As autumn progressed and winter drew near, Rouault took to dropping 
into a doze at all times of the day, which the family doctor diagnosed as a sign 
of increasing senility. He advised Rouault to go to the South for his health, 
and we all agreed in urging him to do so. A house was found in Nice and a 
deal made; the pictures which had been to Japan for an exhibition all came 
back safely and on January the 12th, when everything was finally settled, the 
Rouaults and Isabelle left Paris, taking with them their favourite Italian maid 
Maria. 

I was due to come home myself at the end of the month, and I visited 
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them on the eve of their departure, sad with the thought that I should probably 
never see Rouault again. Rouault, however, was as full of life as a primary 
school boy the night before a picnic. He started off on his usual monologue, 
so we left, telling him to go to bed early and save his strength for the next 
day. As I looked at his familiar face on leaving, a lump rose in my throat and, 
try as I might, I could not get out the word “Good-bye.” 

The next morning, therefore, I went to the Gare de Lyon, taking some 
flowers for the table reserved for him in the Pullman car. He was as unfailingly 
cheerful as ever, so that as the train moved out I was at last able to wave and to 
shout after him, “Good-bye, take care of yourself!” 


Fukushima Keiko 


| Twelve Thousand Records 
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R long years in Japan it was next to impossible to hear any concert. 

Military bands and a solitary school of music had, it is true, been es- 

tablished, but public knowledge of Western music was almost non- 
existent. The fame of Beethoven and Wagner alike was known only through 
books. Then, about the year 1915, the first chance to slake the thirst for 
knowledge came via the gramophone, for which the flat disc type of record 
had just been invented. I became a devotee of the gramophone from that 
time. Who can describe my amazement as the music I had so long waited to 
hear poured forth out of the primitive discs of those days? 

I started by collecting German lieder. These alone could not satisfy 
me, however, so I extended the scope of my collection to include various solo 
instruments, then the full orchestra and religious music of every kind. My 
collection grew steadily from year to year until it reached vast proportions. 
I pored over the advertisement columns of the newspapers, and stuck every 
one I found on a separate card. Not only did I scour every shop throughout 
Tokyo, but I eventually began to turn my attention abroad also. By the out- 
break of the First World War my collection must have numbered some ten 
thousand records. 

I even put together a pickup and receiver so that my son, who was 
desperately ill in hospital, could enjoy listening to music. How it must have 
astonished the other patients in the hospital to see my son, a score before him, 
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listening to that strange gramophone. He is dead now, and I, an old man 
of 75, am left alone with my new gramophone. And I gaze with wonder at 
the ever-progressing types of gramophone and at the latest L.P. recordings. 

I was living at a place called Kamehara when the great Kant6 Earth- 
quake came and scattered my records in pieces over the tatami floor of my 
Japanese house. My enthusiasm for music, however, remained unabated, and 
I remember how, a few days after the earthquake, I stuffed a cloth inside my 
old-fashioned gramophone horn and listened again to Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. How great was my joy as the muffled strains of that symphony emerged 
from that corner of darkened Tokyo! My collection also included Bach's 
Double Concerto and the Mendelssohn Concerto played by the famous Ysajye. 

These record concerts, held under such painful circumstances, only 
served to double my enthusiasm, and I gathered together the records left in 
Japan among the ashes of the earthquake. It was then that I first obtained 
Schumann-Heink’s “Death and the Maiden” and “Le Temps des Lilacs” sung 
by Melba. 

My collection swelled with the years, until the walls of every room in my 
small house disappeared entirely behind record shelves. If ill luck had brought 
another earthquake, I might well have been trapped and crushed like a rat 
beneath the fruits of my own enthusiasm. The nature of my work as a writer 
made it necessary for me to keep large numbers of books at hand. Bookcases, 
record shelves and tatami—that was all my house contained, except for the 
necessary record catalogues from all over the world. The only thing to which 
I paid no attention was Japanese music, with its conventions and traditions. 
How great, for example, was my joy when I first obtained the “Rhapsody in 
Blue” by Gershwin, then the most modern of the moderns. They make strange 
bedfellows, but this recording still stands at the back of my shelves together 
with the first recording of Debussy’s “Pelleas et Melisande.” My recording of 
Charlie Chaplin playing one of his own works also dates from this time. 

Some considerable time afterwards, I obtained a complete recording 
of “The Messiah,” ordering it from England since it was not to be had in 
Japan. It arrived with Bach’s B Minor Mass, but, when I played them, my 
son, who was already gravely ill, was too weak to hear them right through. 
After his death, I went round some ten different schools and universities playing 
these records, with the feeling that I was paying tribute to his memory. That 
is how my record pilgrimages first began—already, I realize, some 25 years ago. 

During that period the need of space for such large numbers of records 
has driven me two or three times to move house. It happened one day that 
the Asahi Shimbun carried an article mentioning how, at the same time as 
writing novels, I had a large collection of records. My neighbour—a politician 
quite unconnected with the world of music—called on me the next day. “I 
hadn’t the slightest idea,” he said, “you had such a hobby.” With Japanese 
houses, which are so open to the world, noise has a tendency to spread round 
the vicinity, and I have always taken a pride in not imposing my tastes even 
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on the neighbours. Even nowadays | am always careful to shut myself up 
in my study where my hobby will not intrude itself on other people’s ears. 

After the Second World War Americans often came to see me at my 
house. One of them, I remember—Lt. “T,” a university graduate—was amazed 
to see my collection. Never, he said, had he seen such a large collection in 
America; and he asked me if he might not borrow some of them, 50 or 100 
discs at a time. Since the war I had begun to have my doubts about the value 
of keeping such a collection, and I was, of course, only too glad to comply. 
For about a year after this he would pay frequent visits to my house in his 
jeep and managed to listen in the end to some 10,000 of my records. No-one 
without a thorough taste for music could surely have accomplished such a feat. 
One day he said to me, “There can’t be many record collections as well stocked 
as this in the whole of America. Isn’t it a pity to expose them to the risk of 
fire by keeping them in a wooden building?” His words spurred me into build- 
ing a storehouse for my records. It is of ferro-concrete, with a cellar; the 
floor-space is only 23 tsubo, but it serves its purpose of protection against fire. 
My records had until now been sharing with my books the library next to my 
study. I shifted them, still in their cases, into the new storehouse, thus mark- 
ing the end of a period in my collection’s history. 

The postwar period, however, brought changes in the record world as 
in everything else, with the advent of the long-playing record. The record was 
free from the surface noise that goes with shellac discs, and one could hear as 
much as 50 minutes of music on one disc; the old-fashioned record, thus, rapidly 
became so much asphalt. One hundred and sixty long-playing record companies 
sprang up throughout the world, seven or eight of them in Japan. What, then, 
should I do in the face of this situation? 

I decided not to struggle against the times. I shut up my storehouse full 
of S.P. records, determined to switch without more ado to L.P.’s. I bought an 
R.C.A. player for long-playing records and then long-playing records themselves. 
In the short period since then I must have collected already some 500 discs. 
Such is the unreliable nature of recorded music, relying as it does on the 
machine. 

A few days ago I was asked by N.H.K. to broadcast an hour's talk on 
records of famous musicians from the end of the nineteenth century to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth. It is on occasions such as this that one really ap- 
preciates the worth of old records. Studies in this field will doubtless be 
carried on increasingly in the future, and they will be particularly necessary 
in Japan, which has no tradition of Western music. 

Records are constantly being scattered and lost or destroyed, and | 
believe that, in the interests of Japan’s musical future, her people shou!d try 
to set up a library of music which would preserve such records of the past for 
posterity. 
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The Laws of the Buraku 


Kida Minoru 


FFICIALLY, the smallest administrative division in Japan is the village 
(mura), but in fact most country villages are divided into neighborhoods 
called buraku, which to a large extent govern themselves. Though the 
Government does not recognize these buraku as legal entities, they have existed 
for centuries, and they still constitute the principal social unit in many areas. 

Fifteen or sixteen years ago I went to live in a rural buraku. Soon after 
I arrived, the worthy Shin-san, boss of the buraku and chief parishioner of the 
local temple, led me out to the house that was to become my home. I well 
remember that day. I followed Shin-san up a path that climbed through a 
green forest. Alongside flowed a fresh clear mountain stream. After a time 
we passed through a grove of cedars and came out on a plateau about halfway 
up the mountain. There stood a dilapidated temple and a small, equally 
dilapidated, house for the priest. We were surrounded by an unearthly quiet, 
and the atmosphere was sharp and sweet. The buildings seemed suddenly to 
have emerged from among the quivering bamboo trees behind them. I liked 
the place. 

“How long has the house been vacant?” I asked Shin-san, at the same 
time opening the rain shutter of the little shack. 

“Well, I reckon it must’ve been around ten years now—ever since the 
last priest died. Go on and take a look at the rooms!” 

I glanced in. The living room, which had a matted floor, was about 
nine by twelve feet. Next to it was a somewhat larger kitchen with a wooden 
floor. It contained a hearth for cooking and a sink. The building had been 
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vacant for so long that the paper-covered windows and doors were all in tatters. 
I had never seen such a desolate house, but somehow the very desolation ap- 
pealed to me. I decided to rent the place. 

“How much is the rent?” I inquired. 

“Oh, anything’ll be all right. We were looking for somebody to take 
care of it, and that would’ve cost us money. When there ain’t anybody in it, 
the house gets run down, and people cut down the trees. If you'll stay in it, 
you don’t need to pay more than five or ten yen—just as a token, sort of. But 
there’s one thing I do want you to do. Thirty families belong to the temple, 
and I want you to go pay your respects to every one of them.” 

I heaved a sigh. “I don’t mind paying a call on them,” I told him, “but 
it’s going to be a mess having thirty landlords.” 

“Oh, I'll take care of all that. Don’t you worry about it.” He displayed 
a self-confidence befitting his status as boss and chief parishioner. 

“Where’s the well?” 

“There ain’t any well. You can draw water from the little river in the 
marsh. It’s real good water.” 

Shin-san guided me to the stream. The water was clean and beautiful. 
A few water-bugs were skating over the surface, and I saw some small crabs 
crawling about at the bottom. I scooped up some water in my hands, and it 
tasted good. 

“But don’t forget,” he admonished, “you can’t do your washing here. 
The water from this stream is piped to fifteen houses, and they use it to drink.” 

The place was beginning to seem like a campground rather than a house. 
Suddenly it occurred to me to wonder what the neighborhood did for funerals 
with no priest. I asked Shin-san. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “I was going to tell you about that. Come look 
at the temple. This may be the country all right, but we’re pretty modern up 
here in some ways. It ain’t a rich neighborhood, and there ain’t many parish- 
ioners, so we decided there wasn’t any use in keeping a priest. Come on and 
look.” 

I was puzzled. He led me to the temple and opened the glass door. 
Then I found out what he meant. Before the altar there was a cabinet for 
scriptures, and in front of that a large satin-covered cushion for the priest. 
But on the cushion, instead of a priest, there sat a phonograph. 

“Whatever you say,” argued Shin-san, “it’s the scriptures that get peo- 
ple to heaven and not the priest. And this here priest don’t drink, and he 
don’t chant a long time for the ones who pay him a lot and a short time for 
the ones who can’t pay him much. Everybody in the neighborhood who dies 
gets the same treatment. That way, they all go to the same neighborhood in 
heaven, and they can all sit around and drink tea and talk just like they did 
here.” 

Well, well, I thought to myself, a great religious reform has taken place 
here, with neither war nor bloodshed, and all through the courtesy of Mr. 
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Edison and Shin-san, it having been the latter’s idea to use the phonograph. 
Just then some birds darted up from the forest before us and flew off 
across the mountainside. Then a dog barked, and a hare scampered up from 
the side of the stream, past the temple, and into the bamboo grove behind it. 
The dog had caught the scent and was hot on the hare’s heels. 
“Somebody's hunting out of season,” commented Shin-san. 


I rented the house. 

When I first moved in, my five-year-old boy was with me. One day he 
looked rather listless, and when I asked him what he would like me to fix 
for lunch, he said he didn’t want anything. I felt his pulse, and it was a little 
fast. He looked as though he had a fever. I suggested eggs, and he said he 
thought he could eat eggs. I recalled that Sanzé-san, the combination tobacco, 
sake, kitchenware dealer, raised chickens, and I walked down the hill to the 
village to see whether he would sell me some eggs. As it happened, Sanz6-san 
was out, and the store was being presided over by his wife O-kon, who had the 
reputation of being an awful skinflint. I thought, oh well, and asked, “Say, 
do you happen to have any eggs?” 

“What d’ya want ‘em for?” she asked noncommittally. 

“Well, my boy has a fever, and he’s lost his appetite, but he says he’d 
like some eggs, so I thought maybe you would let me have some of yours.” 

As soon as I said that, O-kon’s expression softened. With a touch of 
worry in her voice, she said “Oh, that’s too bad! So the little rascal has a 
fever. Now that’s a shame—I know you must be worried. I’m sure we've got 
a few eggs around here somewhere, so you take ‘em along and give him some. 
Did you bring a thermometer up here with you? If you didn’t I'll lend you 
one.” 

She went inside to a shelf and came back with a basket and the thermo- 
meter. In the basket were ten eggs. 

“Just take the whole basketful, and give the boy all he wants.” She 
sounded extremely solicitous. 

“How much will that be?” 

“Oh, I don’t want any money. When we're in trouble we have to help 
each other out. Indeed we do.” 

I took the basket and started back home. On the way I envisioned the 
boy’s happy face and thought what wonderful people these country folks were, 
how honest and generous and kind. I was almost moved to tears. 

My son happily gobbled up his eggs. 

Later I sent the boy back to Tokyo, but remained behind myself to 
do some work. One day I decided I wanted an omelette, so I went down to the 
village again to ask the gracious O-kon for some eggs. 

She was watching the store as before, and I again asked if she had any 
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“How about letting me have a few?” 

“What d’ya want ‘em for?” 

“I'm going to eat them.” 

I got her to let me have five, but this time she demanded a higher price 
than the highest I had ever heard of—even on the black market. I was startled 
by the naked greed in her eyes. ' 

I started back up the hill, and on the way I tried to figure out what had 
happened. Why had the same O-kon who had once moved me so with her 
honesty and generosity and kindness now displayed such avarice? What had 
caused the sudden change? It was as though I had been dealing with two 
completely different people. 

Time and again while I lived in that neighborhood I received that same 
impression, and it was only after watching these people in action for quite some 
time that I came to know the answer, which was, in effect, that they were 
generally nasty to each other. To be sure, if someone suffered a misfortune, 
they all managed to look sympathetic when they were with him, but secretly 
they were delighted. Conversely, when one person made some money, the 
others were hysterical with envy. When it was rumored, for example, that 
Masao-san had saved up some money and wanted to buy some land for garden- 
ing, everybody attempted to squelch the rumor by insisting that Masao-san 
couldn’t possibly have acquired that much money. This was their way of 
comforting themselves over Masao’s good fortune. I have no doubt but that 
the reason for the popularity of gambling in that neighborhood was a general 
desire to take money from someone else and watch him suffer. Nor was the 
attitude limited to gambling. When members of the community traded with 
each other, all money arrangements were purely on a person-to-person basis, 
with no regard whatever to going prices elsewhere. Everyone simply tried to 
do everyone else out of as much as possible. 

One day O-kon, whose store was the only one in the buraku, let fall a 
precious pearl of commercial wisdom. 

“If you’re going to use something yourself,” she allowed, “it doesn’t make 
any difference what the price is. You can’t lose.” 

When I first heard this curious bit of philosophy, I did not really com- 
prehend it, but later I began to see what she meant. If you want something 
to eat or use yourself, you should be willing to pay for your wants. And once 
you have paid, it’s better to be satisfied with what you have got. A person 
can lose only when he buys something high and sells it cheap, that is to say 
when he resells. To put it bluntly, the people in the buraku are utterly 
unconcerned with the market anywhere else. Their commercial philosophy is 
centered entirely about their own little group. 

Their urge to gyp other people, their joy over other people’s misfortune, 
and their envy of each other’s good fortune may have a social basis. Within 
this little neighborhood, after all, when someone else’s house prospers, one’s 
own grows relatively less influential, and vice versa. The situation is in some 
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ways similar to the dog-eat-dog practices of international politics: as among 
the rival nations of the world, there is no specialization in labor—every family 
is in the same business, farming. 

Eventually, however, I found that in the midst of the constant battle to 
squeeze each other, the buraku maintained a number of oddly different 
conventions. 

One day when I came down the mountain with the intention of going 
to Tokyo, I saw a crowd gathered in the garden of Yoshi-san’s house. I went 
up and asked what had happened. 

“Well,” replied Boss Shin-san, “last night Yoshi-san’s old man died, and 
the neighborhood is here helping with the funeral. I was just going to send 
word to you.” 

“Is that so? I certainly am sorry to hear it. I have business in Tokyo 
today, but as soon as I get back I'll call on the family.” 

“Oh, no,” he said firmly. “I don’t care what kind of business you've 
got in Tokyo, you can’t go today. It would’ve been all right if you hadn’t 
known about it, but now you know. You live in the same neighborhood and 
belong to the same group, and you’ve got to help with the funeral.” 

I didn’t go to Tokyo. Instead I helped make the coffin. It was the 
first time I had ever done anything like that, but I joined right in with the 
rest of them, planing boards and driving nails. All the people there, men and 
women alike, were busy. Some of them had gone to tell other people. Some, 
like myself, were making funeral equipment. Some were making a funeral 
banner, and some were making baskets or umbrellas. The women were charged 
with preparing noodles for the men to eat, and some of them were kneading 
flour, while others boiled water in a great caldron. 

When the funeral procession formed the next day, Shin-san looked 
around until he spotted me and said, “Now let’s see—what can I have you do?” 

Shi-san, who was at his side, spoke up: “He's tall, and if you let him 
carry the casket with us, the weight will all fall on us. Get him to carry the 
banner! The parade will look real good with a big fellow out in front.” 

So I marched with the banner at the head of the procession. 


Let us go back to O-kon and her eggs. 

In the buraku there are two ways of feeling and acting, the traditional 
way and the utterly individualistic way. When O-kon heard that my son was 
sick and wouldn’t eat anything but eggs, she reacted in the traditional fashion. 
Her tribal instincts told her that when there was an illness, an accident, or 
a death in the buraku, everyone ought to help out. She therefore presented 
the eggs to me with no thought whatever of money. Indeed, it was almost 
a reflex action. But when I said that I wanted to eat some eggs myself, that 
posed a different problem. This time there was no question of tradition, and 
her personal reaction was to try to make as much off of me as she could. 

In the first case, O-kon was not even thinking. She merely responded 
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automatically. In the second case, however, her action was the result of 
deliberate thought. This strikes me as curious. People are supposed to be 
distinguished from beasts by their ability to think, but O-kon acted like a 
human when she didn’t think and like a beast when she did. 


One year there was a serious food shortage, and by spring almost every- 
one in the buraku had exhausted his store of grain. Around noon one day in 
April a certain Shé-san passed through his garden and noticed that the stems 
and leaves of his potato plants were wilting. Examination proved that some- 
one had dug up the potatoes. Now no one but a farmer could steal potatoes 
without disturbing the plants, and Shé-san was sure that the thief was another 
farmer in the buraku. But who? There was no particular person on whom 
he could vent his wrath, and this made him all the angrier. He soon thought 
of a way, however, to calm himself. That night he went out and stole some- 
one else’s potatoes, and this completely satisfied his sense of justice. 

Shé-san’s solution to the problem was not especially unusual. There 
was another man who went to work in the mountain and left his bicycle at 
the foot only to return and find that a passing urchin had slit his tire with 
a scythe. He was so disgusted that when on the way home he spotted another 
person’s bicycle he went after it with his hatchet. The owner may not have 
been the person who had wronged him, but it calmed his spirit to get even 
with someone. 

The attitude reflected here is something like the one behind the old 
law of talion, but by the law of talion, the actual sinner is punished. In 
Sh6é-san’s case, it was obvious that someone had stolen the potatoes, and Shé- 
san felt it only proper that he should pay this person called “Someone” back 
in kind. He was, in a word, taking his revenge against society. The person 
whom Shé6-san robbed was Kaku-san, and Kaku-san chose to avenge himself 
against society in the same way. Potato stealing suddenly became rampant. 

The buraku was called together in emergency session to consider means 
of dealing with the problem. At the first meeting it was decided that anyone 
caught stealing potatoes would be turned over to the police, but though the 
stealing continued, no one was actually caught. A second meeting was held, 
and a night-watchman appointed to watch over the gardens. That evening, 
however, the watchman was Kume-san, and as luck would have it, Kume-san, 
having just been the victim of a potato thief the night before, welcomed the 
opportunity to take his revenge and did so. A third meeting was convened. 
This time no watchman was appointed, but it was decided that anyone who 
stole potatoes would be asked to leave the buraku. This was a grave decision, 
and everyone in the buraku had to sign and seal it. 

After that night there was no potato stealing. 

To be asked to leave the buraku is to be ostracized completely and 
irrevocably. The village, which is merely an administrative division, composed 
of a collection of buraku, does not have enough strength to enforce sanctions 
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of this sort, but the buraku is able by tradition to do so, and in the interest of 
local peace and harmony it does so in the case of certain violations. 

When I first moved to the buraku I had a chat with Sanzé-san, the 
second in command to Shin-san, and as we sat by his hearth drinking tea, he 
told me the basic laws of the buraku. 

“If your house burns down,” he said, “you can’t stay in the buraku.” 

“Even if it’s only your own house?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. Then he added, “Naturally you can’t set fire to 
somebody else’s property, or kill anybody, or wound anybody, or steal, or do 
anything that would make the buraku lose face.” 

Children are taught by their parents that if they break one of these 
prohibitions they cannot remain in the buraku. Of course, a family in need 
of food or fuel is not inclined to chastise one of its members for swiping them 
from other people’s gardens or from untended mountain property, but the 
potato stealing had gone so far that the life of the community was threatened, 
and this was enough to make the buraku as a whole band together and make 
a forceful decision, to which everyone signed his name and affixed his seal. 
The interesting fact is that where the threat of calling in the police—that is 
to say, the threat of national law—had no effect, action by the buraku itself 
put an immediate end to the whole affair. This testimony to the power of the 
buraku raises a point to which I shall revert below. 


The buraku is, to be sure, in Japanese territory, and theoretically any- 
body can live in it. That is not to say, however, that a new resident is im- 
mediately taken in as a member of the group. To be so recognized sometimes 
takes a long, long time. When the buraku as a unit holds a good deal of 
forest land, as is sometimes the case, a new resident is often not granted the 
privilege of exploiting a portion of this land for as long as twenty years. At 
the same time, to be sure, he is not required to serve in community labor forces, 
such as those which build or repair local roads. 

There was no fixed rule on this point in my buraku, but when I first 
went there to live, I was treated distinctly as an outsider or a guest. One day, 
however, all this came to an end. It happened in the following way. 

The buraku observed two important festivals, one on the first day of 
the year, and the other on July 15. On New Year's Day a religious official 
came especially to perform services to the gods. He would stretch a sacred 
rope with paper festoons hung from it across the entrance to the local shrine, 
a small building about six square yards in area, and inside he would say prayers 
designed to insure the happiness and prosperity of the buraku during the 
coming year. Then he would lightly brush the heads of the representatives 
from each family with a branch from a sacred tree, to which strips of white 
paper were attached. The religious ceremony was essentially the same on 
July 15. 

When the ritual ended the members of the community gathered beneath 
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a great cedar, which was considered holy, and spread straw mats around on 
the ground in the shrine enclosure, an area of about twenty square yards. 
Everyone sat down on the mats to eat and drink, singing songs and amusing 
themselves otherwise as they feasted. It was a very primitive sight. 

The first time I attended a festival was on July 15. That morning 
Shi-san, who was one of the persons in charge of the affair, came to invite 
me. He looked completely different from usual. Instead of the patched field 
cluthes that he always wore, he had on a silk kimono, and his unruly hair was 
combed and anchored in place with pomade. 

“Come on down,” he said. “There's a celebration today. Starts at the 
shrine at ten o'clock.” 

“Sure, I'll be there,” I replied, and I laid down my work for the day. 

When I arrived at the shrine it was just ten o'clock, and only a few 
people had gathered. More came as time went on, and eventually there was 
quite a crowd, but still no religious official. 

“In the country, nobody’s ever on time,” complained Shin-san. 

His deputy, Sanz6-san, wearily seconded him: “Yeah, that’s the way it 
always is in the country!” 

At eleven the religious official finally arrived, wearing an ordinary suit 
and riding a bicycle. First he went into the shrine and changed into a cere- 
monial outfit that must have been about thirty years old. Then he emerged 
and performed a ceremony of purification followed by prayers and blessings. 
The whole thing took only about thirty minutes. When it was over, everybody 
spread mats under the big cedar tree and began to eat, drink, and be merry. 
After a time the feast ended, but they all continued to loll around on the 
mats talking to each other. Somehow, despite the festive atmosphere, they 
seemed uncomfortable. 

Finally Sanzé-san announced, “Well, the ceremony’s all over now. It’s 
time to go home.” 

But there was something wrong. Nobody paid any attention to him. 
They all continued to lie where they were and talk. 

Then Shin-san addressed me: “The party’s ended now. You better not 
stay away from home too long, or a thief might break into your house. You've 
got to be careful, you know.” 

“I'll go home when everybody else does,” I replied. I was wondering 
why nobody made a move to leave. 

After a time Shii-san spoke up. 

“Well, everybody, let’s go on and do it!” 

“Yeah, let’s do!” shouted someone. 

“Sure, it’s all right!” shouted another, and there were more cries of ap- 
proval from the rest. Then the people who had been lying down got up, and 
the ones who had been talking grew silent. 

Shii-san wrote numbers on twenty or thirty strips of paper and rolled 
each of them up tightly. 
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“What's all this?” I asked Masao-san, who was standing by me. 

“It’s a lottery,” he replied. “One of the tickets is left out, and the 
number above the number on that one gets first prize. The number below 
gets second prize. One chance costs a yen.” 

“There are thirty chances in all,” announced Shi-san. “The big prize 
is twenty yen, and the little one is ten.” 

The crowd made sounds of approval and gathered in a semicircle around 
him. I wormed my way in and shouted, “I want to buy one!” 

I have never said anything to anyone that broke the ice as quickly as 
those magic words did. Every face looked at me with a mixture of surprise 
and relief. 

The trusty Shii-san was too startled at first to do more than drawl “Oh?” 
But he quickly regained himself and said, “So the professor's going to buy a 
chance too, eh! Well, if that’s the case, there wasn’t any reason to fool around. 
There we were lying down and getting up and getting up and lying down like 
a bunch of fools waiting for him to go home.” And then to me: “Are you 
really going to buy one, sir?” 

“I sure am. I’m going to buy three.” 

So that was why they had all been lying around doing nothing for so 
long. I could hardly keep from laughing. 

I bought my chances, and we all laughed and talked while we waited 
for the number to be read. For the shrine congregation, this lottery was in 
a way a divination ritual designed to reveal whom the gods smiled on. It was 
repeated several times, but as time went on, the players wearied of the low 
stakes and raised the price of the chances to two yen and then to five. Still 
the game was a little too monotonous to keep them amused long. Or perhaps 
I should say they were still looking forward to a couple of more interesting 
ways of determining whom the gods favored. 

At length Shi-san said, “This is no fun! Let’s go to that house over 
yonder and play cards.” Then he added, “I wonder if the professor plays cards 
too.” 

“Sure,” I answered. 

“Do you really know how?” 

“Of course I do.” 

But the card game was not destined to be the real battleground. After 
we had played for a while, someone said, “This game’s too slow—let’s get some 
dice. Hey Shi! Go look for some dice!” 

“If it’s dice you want,” answered Shi-san, “I’ve got ‘em right here. You 
don’t suppose the professor would like to play ‘single,’ do you?” 

“Single,” as the name implies, is played with one die, and instead of 
getting double his money, as is usual, the winner takes five times what he put 
in. I had never played “single,” but I had played roulette in France, and I 
wasn’t afraid of this. 

“I'd like to play, all right,” I answered, “but what if the police come?” 
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“What do you mean, the police! The police wouldn’t come nosing 
around here. This is a religious festival, and we're just finding out who the 
gods like. Why, there’s nothing wrong with this—our grandfathers, and our 
great-grandfathers, and our great-great-grandfathers all did it. We don’t have 
much of a chance to have fun around here, you know, and even the village 
mayor himself wouldn’t stop us.” 

As the game turned out, I was lucky. After watching me win for a 
time, Shii-san exclaimed “Say, what's going on here? This professor must be 
a professor of dice throwing. Why he’s better than I am, and I thought he 
was only a stuffy old egg, like a school teacher. We sure were dumb to worry 
about him—he’s just like one of us, aren’t you, Professor?” 

Participating in the dice game, which was of course forbidden by law, 
had the effect of making me a full-fledged member of the buraku. 


One family in the buraku has been ostracized. That means that no one 
else in the neighborhood will speak either to the master of that house, whose 
name is Tetsu-san, or to his wife, Aki-chan. Their children are allowed to 
play with the others, and when candy or cookies are passed around, they are 
given some. But no one will have anything to do with the parents, let alone 
call on them. 

Why did this situation arise? Well, Tetsu-san’s land borders on that 
of the shrine, and near the boundary there was once a large oak tree. Some 
time ago, when a new middle school was to be built in the village, the buraku 
was called upon to make a contribution, but it happened that times were bad, 
and when the deadline came, the money had still not been raised. The other 
buraku in the village had already put up their shares, and if our buraku did 
not do its part, its honor and reputation would be badly stained. In the face 
of this crisis, an emergency meeting of the buraku was called, and after the 
boss and everyone else had wracked their brains for a time, they hit upon the 
idea of cutting down the trees in the shrine enclosure and selling them. It 
was generally agreed that when times got better new trees could be bought 
for the shrine. 

The trouble arose when in cutting the trees, the workmen chopped down 
the oak on the border of Tetsu-san’s land. Tetsu-san, incensed, ran to the 
police and accused the buraku of stealing his tree. He figured that it was a 
case of him against all the rest, and that it would do no good to appeal to the 
boss of the buraku, who was as much involved as anyone else. By tradition, 
however, he should have gone to the boss and tried to settle the affair with- 
in the buraku. By going to the police instead, he had not only created discord 
within the buraku, but had exposed the discord for all outsiders to see. As a 
result, even though the money for the contribution was raised, the honor and 
reputation of the buraku were seriously damaged, and it was considered that 
Tetsu-san had violated one of the basic rules of the community. 

When the police examined the disputed land, they found that the oak 
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had belonged to the shrine after all. This was reported to a meeting of the 
buraku, and everybody agreed that it wouldn’t do to associate any more with 
anyone who had “treated us all like thieves.” Tetsu-san was ostracized. But 
the formal action of the buraku took a curious turn. This was now, after all, 
the age of Democracy, and this business of ostracizing people had been widely 
criticized in the press. Consequently, when it came to dealing with Tetsu-san, 
the buraku had to resort to other means. At the meeting, the boss and his 
two aides got up and said, in substance, “We're not going to have anything 
more to do with this fellow, and he’s in this buraku, so we guess we'll have 
to leave the buraku. Anybody else who didn’t like being call a robber by 
Tetsu-san ought to do like we're doing.” 

Everybody in the buraku except Tetsu-san resigned from the association, 
so that instead of being cast out, he was the only one left in. The effect was 
of course exactly the same. 

Tetsu-san afterward said ruefully to me, “I thought the laws of the 
nation were stronger than the laws of the buraku, but now that I’ve gone to 
the police, I've found out better.” 

On the other hand, Sanz6-san, the assistant boss, said, “The country can 
have all the laws it wants, but the buraku has its laws too, and it’s had them 
since our ancestors were around. If you live in the buraku, you've got to obey 
the laws of the buraku or get kicked out.” 

In other words, a person may be a human being, and he may be a Japa- 
nese, but above all he is a member of the buraku. 


After living in the buraku for a time, I realized that it thinks and feels 
differently from the State about crime. The actions that are punished by 
ostracism are invariably actions that damage the buraku itself. As a rule, of 
course, most crimes against national law are also held to be criminal by the 
law of the buraku, and the buraku assists the police in prosecuting them. But 
if a violation of the national law does not happen to cause any harm to the 
buraku, the buraku is little concerned with it. For instance, blackmarketing, 
gambling, hunting out of season, and tampering with the election process are 
all illegal, but the buraku makes no attempt to stop them. These are all things 
that either have existed for centuries or are recognized as means of bringing 
money into the buraku, and the buraku will not cooperate with the police in 
their efforts to stop them. Indeed, when a person guilty of one of these crimes 
is caught by the police, everybody from the mayor of the village on down 
attempts to secure his release as soon as possible, and when he returns to the 
buraku, he is still regarded just as highly as before. The society of the buraku 
simply does not classify such actions as criminal. 

I have long been an interested observer of buraku life, and I have come 
to the conclusion that it represents a primordial social organization—it is an 
autonomous local group lying at the roots of Japanese society. I believe this 
because it seems to me that all the virtues and vices of upper-class urban society 
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can be seen in embryonic form in the buraku. However small and insignificant 
it may be, it is a social entity. Modern upper-class society may appear quite 
different on the surface, but it did not simply spring forth out of nothingness, 
and I believe that it is rooted in the buraku. 


Before closing I should like to make one more point. In the case of 
the potato robberies, it was clear that the law of the nation had very little 
effect on the buraku. The reason, I think, is that the law of the nation is 
remote from the residents of the buraku and is considered by them to be more 
or less the law of another land. People felt at the time of the potato stealing 
that, although the existence of the buraku was in jeopardy, the matter was 
too small for national law to be concerned with. 

The game of “single” and the ostracism of Tetsu-san indicated that the 
local law and that of the nation are actually at odds with each other. Why 
is this? 

The answer lies, I believe, in the fact that the modern Japanese legal 
code was motivated primarily by a desire to rid Japan of independent foreign 
settlements and gain true independence. When the code was proposed, the 
Government made a conscientious attempt to form a legal system that would 
be based on Japanese usage. It sought the aid of legal authorities and tried 
to gather reports on customs in each prefecture. Even the early partial re- 
ports, however, presented such a large and complicated mass of data that hopes 
for an early end to the project grew dim. The popular demand for an end to 
the foreign settlements, however, remained strong. For the sake of expedience, 
therefore, the Government chose to pattern its legal system on that of other 
countries. This at least satisfied the foreigners and hastened their abandoning 
of the settlements. 

Just as the first legal code was aimed at pleasing foreign countries, the 
code in existence now was made to please the Occupation authorities. In other 
words, the modern Japanese have never had a legal system designed exclusively 
for themselves. This must certainly be the explanation for the great gap that 
exists between national law and the customs of the buraku. 
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The Country of Architecture 
Heinrich Engel 


OW we see Japan depends on how we look at her: the opinion we form 

H depends on the point of view from which we begin. There are many 

opinions, often apparently contradictory, for all are at the same time 

both right and wrong—right because based finally on facts, even when these are 

subjectively viewed and sometimes distorted, and wrong because based only on 
incomplete observations not balanced by knowledge of all the relevant facts. 


IDEAS ABOUT JAPAN 


Japanese, who, so far, do not refer to their country by such titles— 
characteristic of European and American national conceit—as “country of 
democracy,” “country of poets and thinkers,” etc., are usually either amused 
or embarrassed when foreigners use such exaggerated expressions of praise or 
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criticism. There is a colourful variety of such epithets which, because of 
Japan’s peculiar development and the considerable difference of her traditional 
customs from those of other countries, are apt to lay stress on such differences. 
Thus she is known as the “country of cherry blossom,” the “country of the 
geisha” the “country of tea” or, less favourably,as the “country of imitation,” 
“the country of xenophobia” and even the “country of pachinko” (a kind of 
pin-ball game which came into being after the war, and at one time had a 
greater turnover than that of all the department stores in Japan together). 

Architecture in Japan has maintained from its very beginning a direct 
and close connection with housing and the daily life of the people, playing an 
essential and influential role in social organisation. This is quite different from 
the case in other countries, where architecture—as the word is normally used— 
means something which has been the concern only of a certain privileged class, 
consisting of the aristocracy and artists, architects, engineers or craftsmen. 


MANIFESTATIONS OF THE JAPANESE ARCHITECTURAL SENSE 


Many examples of the different attitudes towards architecture in Japan 
may still be clearly seen nowadays. In Europe, for example, if you ask a student 
or even a professional architect the size of the rooms he lives in every day, he 
will not be able to answer satisfactorily, for generally he will have no definite 
idea of either length or width. In contrast, even a 10-year-old Japanese school- 
girl with no particular interest in such things can answer promptly as to the 
exact size of any room in her home. What is more, she knows such details as 
the height and width of doors, distances between posts, etc., displaying therein 
an architectural knowledge that must amaze any foreigner not very familiar 
with the Japanese way of life and the architecture it has produced. 

Another fact in connection with architecture is worthy of mention. It 
has to the knowledge of the author no parallel in other countries, and illustrates 
clearly the prominent role played in old Japan by residential architecture, in 
contrast with Europe where, until very recently, only monumental architecture 
was considered worthy of the name. As a result of the remarkably close con- 
nection between daily life, housing and building, many names and titles used 
as a means of avoiding direct reference to persons are connected with the 
dwelling house; this is an idiomatic peculiarity of the Japanese language. Thus, 
when referring to himself, a Japanese frequently uses the term “uchi” (i.e. 
“house”) and, when referring to his companion “o-uchi” or “o-taku”—“the honour- 
able house.” The word “oku-sama,” or less frequently “go-reikei,” used for the 
lady of the house means (in the literal meaning of the Chinese characters) simply 
the dark—i.e. the inner part of the house, and the husband refers to her in the 
humble form as “kanai”—the inner apartment—or “tsuma”—the gable—probably 
because the latter is a rather unimportant part of the house structure. 

Such references to parts of the house showing the position of the person 
in the family or society were even more apparent in the finely graded ranking 
system of noble households. For example “kamon,” or house gate, meant the 
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descendants of the family, “meimon,” or gate of honour, was used of a noble 
family, and a lady-in-waiting was called “tsubone” or courtyard, while the 
“kita no kata”—north side person—or “mi-daidokoro”—august kitchen—meant 
the wife of a shogun or noble. 

Yet another characteristic of the Japanese deserves mention here as an 
illustration of their surprising ability in the architectural field: their figurative 
imaginativeness, probably stimulated by the approximately 2,000 standard 
Chinese ideographs everybody has to learn. The average Japanese can draw 
without using a scale and in its correct proportions not only the ground plan 
of his own house, but even the traditional arrangement of an ordinary farmer's 
house, merchant’s house, bath-house and so on. He knows where the reception 
room, dining-room, kitchen and entrance must be placed, and how the whole 
house must be orientated to the compass. The average Japanese, that is to 
say, is capable of carrying out the normal preliminary work of a professionally 
trained architect. It is therefore not surprising that in Japanese residential 
architecture no architect was or is needed. House building in Japan is simply 
a matter between the client and his master craftsman and the carpenter. This 
is its greatest difference from residential architecture in Europe, where the 
ordinary citizen cannot be his own architect. 

Interesting though a study of the reasons for these and many other 
manifestations of the unusual architectural sense of the mass of the Japanese peo- 
ple might be, however, it would seem for the purpose of this essay more valuable 
to consider the various connections and interactions between the ways of life 
and of thought peculiar to the people and the country’s architecture. The 
logical connection between these two things has been preserved in the natural 
relationship in which they exist in Japan, and a consideration of this relationship 
may well explain for the foreigner some apparently strange features of Japan, 
or even serve to make the Japanese themselves more aware of their national 
characteristics. For we may take it for granted that most of these distinguishing 
features of the Japanese mind are due rather to education and social heredity 
than to any inherent difference of brain structure. That is to say, environmental 
influences, of which daily life and housing are an essential part, are of the 
greatest importance. 


INTERACTION OF ARCHITECTURE AND WAYS OF LIFE 


In all culture the way of life—which is shaped by mental, social, traditional 
and environmental factors—has had a more or less obvious influence on 
residential architecture, and the latter in turn—itself affected by social, 
functional, constructional, economic and formal considerations—has formed 
and shaped to no small extent the mode of living. 

These mutual influences are particularly apparent in the Japanese dwelling 
house. It seems, even, that Japanese architecture, so different from that of other 
countries, has not merely influenced the life of the Japanese people, but finally, 
in the course of centuries, affected their ways of thought, even their minds. For 
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though acquired habits transmitted by social heredity are essentially psychical, 
insofar as they determine diet, housing, clothing, education, occupation and so 
on they can result in acquired psychological or anatomical characteristics. 
Those who are interested in the study of the Japanese as a people would do 
well not merely to observe their mode of living, but to examine an aspect of 
Japanese culture where both cause and effect may be seen—its residential 
architecture. 

Peoples have always revealed their true nature in their buildings, and 
Japan is no exception. All the typically Japanese characteristics usually quoted 
find clean expression in Japanese architecture: sensitiveness, imitativeness, im- 
personalism, pessimism, love of nature and so on. A study of the manifestations 
of these traits in architecture would certainly provide a basis for understanding 
the Japanese way of life and therefore of the Japanese character. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ARCHITECTURE 


To the layman it may at first seem unbelievable that a particular kind of 
architecture could, by determining the details of daily life, have resulted in the 
development of new physiological characteristics in a people or even in the 
modification of existing ones. Strictly speaking, the following examples do not 
afford proof, in the scientific sense, of this assertion. The evidence is insufficient, 
and the question of which is cause and which effect is a matter of guesswork. 
For the purpose of this essay, however, this uncertainty matters little, since what 
counts is the fact that the two things have influenced each other, rather than 
the direction of influence, even though this seems in many cases to start from 
architecture. This suffices to show that residential architecture should be regarded 
as an integral part of Japanese life worthy of study not only by art lovers but 
all who want to understand Japan. 

The structure of the Japanese dwelling house (jitaku in Japanese) is 
determined by climate, as in other countries. The most unpleasant season is 
summer (although the winter also is unpleasant, it is easier to escape the cold 
than the heat), but while in other countries with similar temperatures shade 
provides relief from the heat, in the humidity-laden summer air of Japan only 
a current of air offers this advantage. In contrast therefore to the houses of 
Italy and Spain, whose walls have only narrow openings, the Japanese house 
is open on all sides. The result is that every passer-by can see into the interior 
and observe the details of family life therein—a fact which has produced a 
remarkable indifference, by European standards, to the maintenance of privacy, 
an indifference which is frequently misinterpreted as a lack of the feeling of 
shame. On the other hand, it seems possible that this architectural feature has 
contributed to the development of the strikingly ceremonial features of Japanese 
family life (which, except for minor differences, are the same everywhere). 

Again, due to this openness of their houses, the Japanese are much more 
exposed to seasonal changes; the shdji, or sliding wooden doors pasted with 
thin translucent paper, even when closed prevent neither cold and draughts 
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nor dust from penetrating into every corner of the house. For this reason, 
Japanese life varies remarkably according to the season, not only in diet, cloth- 
ing, bedding, etc., but even in the hanging scrolls (kakejiku), sliding doors 
(fusuma and shdéji), floor covering (uwashiki), and cushions (zabuton). It may 
be also that the well-known Japanese love of nature derives from this type of 
housing, which brings them close to the forces of nature, both in her benign 
and destructive moods. 

Again, since the outer walls—or more properly screens, for they are both 
movable and removable—do not keep out even the slightest sound, the Japa- 
nese in general are more immune to any kind of noise than the average 
European. Every foreigner who comes to Japan takes quite a time to get used 
to the hooting of the traffic in the cities, the sound of loudspeakers at shrines, 
temples, and stations, and the noise of radios in cafes, in study rooms in 
universities and so on. In sharp contrast to this is life within the family itself. 
Partitions between rooms do not cut off any sound but are nothing more than 
screens which limit sight. Thus any conversation in the house can be heard 
by everyone. We may well suppose therefore that the typically quiet way of 
speaking within the family is due to this architectural peculiarity as well as to 
mutual regard and respect between members of the family to a degree unusual 
in the individualistic West. 

Further, the loosely-fitting room partition allows almost no privacy—a 
fact which must have had a considerable influence on the manners of the peo- 
ple, for without a proper system of etiquette and unusual tidiness it would be 
intolerable to live in what is but one room used at the same time by all the 
family and for all the different purposes of daily life; moreover, this peculiarity 
of architecture has added to a clearly recognisable lack of decisiveness and 
independence, producing the extreme dependence on the opinions, decisions, 
and even ideologies of others which is so apparent among Japanese students of 
today. Everything about each member of the family, even his most private 
affairs, is known to all the other members, and decisions are never up to the 
individual. Further, as people often use the rooms as a means of getting from 
one place to another, passing through them like corridors and entering with no 
special warning, the relationship between members of the family is necessarily 
very frank, little regard being paid to the difference of sex either in dressing, 
sleeping or taking the daily hot bath. This may even account for the notable 
fact that Japanese women have comparatively few romantic adventures, for life 
in a house that is nothing but one large room, open at any time from one end 
to the other, naturally offers few opportunities in that direction. 


INFLUENCE OF WAYS OF LIFE AND THOUGHT ON ARCHITECTURE 


It is equally instructive to examine the process insofar as the influence 
has been in the opposite direction. Here the interesting fact emerges that all 
the features supposed to be typically Japanese have found clear and obvious 
expression in residential architecture. For example we may cite the—admittedly 
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controversial—tendency of the Japanese to imitate which, supported by social 
conditions, has perhaps helped to give rise to the lack of originality apparent 
in their art and technique. If we consider the origin of the present dwelling 
house of the ordinary citizen it is plain that it was nothing more than a sim- 
plified form of the houses of the warrior class, which were largely standardised 
and were themselves copied from the mansions of the nobility. Tracing their 
history still further back, we are led to China, whence were copied not only the 
plans or layout of cities, but also the dwellings of the aristocracy. 

Again, we may consider the marked tendency of the Japanese to pessimism 
~—an attitude to life which probably had its origin in Buddhist philosophy. 
Signs of this too can be seen in the jiitaku. Though Japan has the most 
resistant coloured lacquers in the world, no woodwork, either constructional or 
decorative, is painted or lacquered as a protection against decay. Similarly, 
though Japanese carpenters are very skilful, until recently no precautions were 
taken in the building of houses against the frequently occurring typhoons and 
earthquakes. 

In the same way, other characteristics of the Japanese mind could be 
seen from their manifestation in architecture. It is equally interesting, however, 
to consider what part their particular living customs have played in the develop- 
ment of the present-day jiitaku. For example, the habit of sitting on the floor 
has influenced not only the size of the rooms, but also all proportions and 
perspectives within them, which are related to a man sitting. Further, since 
the same room is used also for sleeping the necessity for a floor-covering 
arose that could meet the demands of sleeping, sitting, walking and working 
—the well-known tatami, a springy straw mat six feet long, three feet wide and 
50 mm. thick. This covering, however, because of the many and very different 
uses to which it is put, needs special care, and its users, as a result, are compelled 
to walk barefoot in the house and to adopt uncommonly high standards of 
cleanliness. 

Another example is to be found in the Japanese family system, with 
the inferiority—even today—of everything female. The Japanese dwelling-house 
cannot conceal its predominantly male character. Since the wishes of the 
woman are not given much consideration either in the home or in public, the 
rooms lack any feminine touch or atmosphere, and the places, such as kitchen, 
bath and laundry, where the woman has to work, are neglected. 

Did space but allow, the author could cite countless other similar ex- 
amples. They could never perhaps be complete, however, for some exchanges 
have doubtless taken place within the triangle formed by the national psychology, 

the house and daily life that are either too subtle to be apprehended at once 
or so obvious that they escape attention. 

The examples already given, however, would seem sufficient to show that 
many of the peculiarities of the Japanese nature can either be traced back to 
their architectural origin or can easily be detected in their architectural ex- 
pression. They show that in the society of ancient Japan it was residential 
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and not, as in Europe, monumental architecture that was—to an extent that 
proved decisive in the development of Japan and the evolution of the Japanese 
—the formative and creative factor. The things that the avant-gardists of 
modern architecture such as Gropius, Le Corbusier, Wright and Mies van der 
Rohe have attempted to achieve in leading a formalistic architecture which had 
become estranged from life back to its rightful place as an incorporate part of 
society have, in Japan, existed since the very beginning of residential archi- 
tecture. 

Whether residential architecture in Japan will retain this significance is 
a question only the future can answer. Here, as in other fields of Japanese 
life, the revolutionary influence of European culture and American civilisation 
has endangered the old order, and if one is to judge from examples of the so- 
called “modern architecture” of Japan, no substitute has yet been found. Signs 
are evident, both architectural and social, which seem to indicate that the 
residential architecture of the future will lose its former close ties with daily 
life, its organic place in society, and will become just another branch of in- 
dustrial production. However, the old tradition of residential building is still 
dominant in modern Japan, so that even today, these islands can still fittingly 
be called the “country of architecture.” 
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Japan in Search of a Soul 
Inouye Syuzi 


Mi people in the world are apt to think their own country unique 
in some respects. Although this impression is very common, it is false. 
Real uniqueness is rare, and, if the peoples of the world got better 
acquainted with each other, they would find that most of the supposed 
special characteristics of one country were really shared by many different 
countries. It is of no consequence that the peoples concerned may have arrived 
at their suppositions quite independently. The distance between nations has 
dwindled in recent years. Nevertheless, the lack of mutual knowledge persists. 
The normal practice is for writers and thinkers to consider their own country 
strictly from an introverted standpoint. This process, even though its results 
may be published in the most voluminous and “authoritative” detail, is com- 
paratively easy. However, it is far more necessary and useful, in discussing a 
country, to compare it with other countries, in spite of the difficulties involved. 
Japanese are prone to consider the Japanese world about them as unique. 
The reason for this is that they have little acquaintance with foreign countries, 
thanks to their insular and isolated position. One of the unique characteristics 
of Japan is thought to be, for instance, the process through which she gained 
her culture. A brief description of this process, however, soon clarifies the 
matter. 

From a classification of the cultural development of the countries of the 
world we can perhaps understand more clearly the position of Japan. Very 
roughly speaking, they may be classified into three groups: 1) those which, 
after having received their original culture from others, developed their 
culture by themselves through contact and rivalry with neighbouring countries; 
2) those which, owing to the absence of rival neighbouring countries or for 
other reasons, developed their culture mainly by themselves; and 3) countries 
which have received their culture mainly from others. The Western European 
countries represent a good example of the first group. A good example of 
the second group is the countries outside Europe whose cultures originated 
principally in ancient times. Among these are India and China, which have 
continued to maintain their own culture; most of the others have fallen into 
ruin or are dying out—the Inca, Maya, Aztec civilizations and others in 
America, Asia, Africa and Oceania. 

A large number of countries belonging to the third group are to be 
found in the proximity of India and China. Japan, together with Korea, is 
situated quite close to China and was influenced to a great extent by her. 
Indian culture was also imported into Japan through China. 
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In modern times, these Asian countries have accepted Western culture, 
and Japan can be said to be the first in her superficially extensive Westernization, 
although Western religion, language, dress, etc. are common in the Philippines. 

However, although Japan has imported culture from India, China, 
Europe and America, it would be difficult to claim that she has extended 
them. The soft island climate of Japan, her gentle landscape, have, in the eyes 
of many historians, contributed to the Japanese temperament, which combines 
a love of nature, a simplicity of approach to life and a satisfaction with the 
ordinary virtues that contrasts strongly with the more rugged and even perhaps 
primitive fashions of the neighbouring continental races. Japan followed in 
the past Indian and Chinese culture and produced varying types of Japanese- 
style culture, from domestic and religious sculpture, architecture and gardening 
to the tea ceremony, flower arrangement, etc. Their chief characteristic, 
however, lies in the expression of a delicate sensibility and manual dexterity. 

Since the Meiji Restoration the Japanese, in eighty years have learned 
superficially the civilizations of Europe and America and have now attained a 
superficial mastery of them. A casual observer of the Japanese scene would 
be tempted to believe that he was witnessing the manifestation of a thorough- 
going mastery of Western civilization. But he would be wrong. The Japanese 
have imported European book knowledge, but not the spirit within it. 

The Japanese universities introduce foreign ideas through translations 
(either in whole or in part) of the transactions of learned societies, the papers 
of foreign professors and other material. What happens then, in many instances, 
is that a Japanese study of the subject in question in much greater detail than 
the original but in fact departing little or nothing from the conclusions thereof, 
is presented to an admiring Japanese academic world as a thoroughly Japanese 
example of superior Japanese scholarship. This kind of comparison be- 
tween Japanese and foreign cultures shows, to Japanese eyes, the superior quality 
of Japanese scholarship. It is not a genuine comparison, but of this fact there 
is blissful ignorance. As a result, the “extension” of foreign culture in Japan 
progresses at a snail’s pace. 

But here arises another problem which is still more significant. That is 
the necessity, however difficult the task may be, to get at the real meaning 
and content of the original paper or subject from abroad which is currently 
under examination, and not merely to accept it as so many words. 

What is required is a critical spirit—critical in the best sense of the 
word—of all topics or subjects whatever their source. Unless the Japanese can 
attain such a spirit of constructive criticism they can never absorb, let alone 
develop, the influence of civilizations other than their own. 

The Japanese have imported and continue to import many kinds of 
foreign culture from whatever country seemed to have the best to offer for the 
time being. It is, indeed, a custom for the Japanese to worship the country in 
the world which exercises the greatest power at the moment. There are, for 
instance, not a few better educated Japanese such as university staff and news- 
paper critics who support and sympathize with Russia on every point. Until 
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recently they worshipped Stalin as if he were the new Messiah of the whole 
world and believed that Stalinism was the most perfect and scientific way towards 
salvation for the people of the world. Did they, however, consider Stalin and 
Stalinism apart from his “almightiness” and the great strength of his country? 
An interesting study could be made in Japan of the changes that have occurred 
in people’s attitudes towards Stalin and Tito in recent times.. Very few intelli- 
gent Japanese supported Marshall Tito before Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Bulganin 
unexpectedly changed their attitude and restored to Tito an aura of Com- 
munist respectability, at the same time carrying out the dethronement of Stalin. 
Have those Japanese who were supporting Stalin at the time of the change 
sincerely compared the essential political characteristics of Stalin and Tito? 

Let us look back a little. During the Second World War Hitler and 
Nazi Germany found quite a number of believers among the Japanese. Hitler 
seemed to them a man of great nobility and his country a successful combination 
of moral and scientific principles. Did they draw a sharp line at that time be- 
tween the methods and personality of Hitler and the armed might of Germany, 
the basic pattern of whose behaviour was founded on the old robber principle 
“might is right?” 

A similar lack of positive individuality is discernible in personal relation- 
ships also. Some foreigners who visit Japan feel with regret that it is quite 
easy to find politeness and kindness among Japanese, but that it is very difficult 
to find frankness and friendship among them. Of course, genuine frankness 
is not only a one-way affair, but all the same it must be admitted that the lack 
of it is one of the weak points of the Japanese. 

Some say: “Perhaps it is a question of a difference in ways of expression 
between the West and the East, where people are excessively meditative and 
modest.” But, to make this statement true, it would be necessary to find 
evidences of insincerity and unfriendliness throughout the whole of Asia, and 
we know that this is not possible. 

Others say: “The Japanese are tender in heart and gentle in manner. 
They don’t like argument. They do not wish to cause embarrassment and to be 
thought badly of by the person with whom they are talking.” Of course the 
Japanese have been educated from their youngest days to behave in this way 
in conversation, and to follow certain strictly observed conventional behaviour 
patterns. 

In some ways this makes for a pleasing if stylized pattern of social 
behaviour, and can be said to represent, in conventional form, the goodwill 
and good manners owed to the honoured guest or older person. But, on the 
other hand, this kind of conventional behaviour can also be said to represent 
a self-conscious desire, not necessarily to please, but to show by the excellence 
of one’s conformity just how well-bred and well-educated one is. What is said 
inside the bosom of the family when the honoured guest has gone home is 
nobody’s business. 

Foreigners who are not accustomed to this habit may feel a sense of 
mysterious incompleteness about their relations with Japanese who have been 
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so strictly trained. 

There is also the foreigner who asks: “The Japanese has two faces. He 
says one thing to a person and another thing to another. Which is true?” I 
usually reply: “Neither is false—at the moment the feeling was expressed.” 
Although he says two different things to two different people, he really sincerely 
believes his different versions at the time he utters them, out of an overwhelming 
desire to please or to show respect for a superior. 

A Japanese may sometimes, in extreme cases, say different things to the 
same person within a short space of time. Which is true? Perhaps, if one 
wants to understand his real heart one should think of the oiseau bleu or of 
the onion which irritated the monkey as he went on peeling and peeling to get 
at the core—only to find none. 

The Japanese are also said to have a genius for imitation. Surely this 
is, basically, the same problem as the “several faces” of the Japanese. Several 
faces mean no heart. Ideas from others can very easily be brought into a 
vacant room without a master. 

The Japanese have, in the past, displayed an amazing talent for absorb- 
ing culture from foreign countries. Perhaps it was only patriotic feeling that 
could not be imported, for this is something unique to a nation, just as a man 
must be unique as an “individual” in order to find and keep himself as part 
of a nation and the world. Japan’s crushing defeat in World War II brought 
to a bewildered people unexpected benefits. One of the most significant of 
them was democracy, which was popularized by the Occupation Powers (who 
at the one and the same time, through a series of measures which perhaps they 
now regret, also gave succour and encouragement to Stalinism—or, at any rate, 
Communism—in Japan), and, parallel with the removal of militarist nation- 
alism and Pan-Asian territorial ambitions, transformed Japan almost overnight 
from a united, if misguided entity, into a war-hating, leaderless and aimless 
community. Democracy was, not surprisingly, viewed, especially by the 
younger generation who had been fed upon the jingoist nationalist ideal and 
disciplined by a militarist government, as a wonderful release from arduous 
obligations to the State, and an opportunity to escape the severe discipline of 
wartime years. That democracy entails personal responsibility as well as 
personal liberty, was a lesson never learned. 

It is a lesson which the Western democracies like Britain, France and 
Germany had learned the hard way over several centuries, a lesson which the 
original emigrants from Britain to America took with them when they left 
Plymouth in the “Mayflower.” It is small wonder that democracy as a sudden 
gift should bring with it disadvantages as well as advantages. The new winds 
that blew in Japan carried away much evil debris—for which we can be truly 
grateful—but it inevitably carried away, too, much that was good. Patriotism 
in its best sense is a fine and noble virtue, which has appealed to generations 
of honest, toiling Japanese people. The patriotism which had been, in the 
words of Kipling, “twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools,” and which led 
Japan into a disastrous war, crumbled with defeat and the intreduction of 
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democracy, leaving nothing but a vacuum to be filled by Communism, sex, sake 
and pachinko (pin-ball) parlours. 

Patriotism in Japan, good or bad, was relegated to limbo. It may be 
said, with some justification, that the decay of patriotism is a common pheno- 
menon among nations that have been at war. Once all is over, war weariness 
and the desire to return to peaceful pursuits combine with a relaxation of the 
heroic mood and the sense of belonging which war brings to produce a calcu- 
lating selfishness and a lack of interest in the nation as such, its fortunes and 
misfortunes. This is perhaps particularly true of the defeated nations, but it 
is certainly not universally true. The example of Germany is there for all to 
see. Germany, although divided by the victors, remains an entity, with the 
Western half united in a strong sense of political consciousness and purpose. 
In considering Germany in relation to Japan, however, we must not forget that 
Germany has a larger genuine tradition of democracy than Japan. The de- 
mocratic victor nations, on the other hand, emerged from the conflict strength- 
ened in their sense of social purpose and with their patriotism unimpaired. 
In Britain, for example, the worship of true democracy brought about a very 
genuine and far-reaching social revolution—the redistribution of wealth and 
the introduction of the welfare state—without disturbing the traditional British 
democratic institutions, which, headed by the monarchy, have always represented 
—and still do so represent—an ideal greater than the self which is worth fighting 
and dying for. In comparing their experience with Japan we must, with 
sadness, look to the confused state of ideals among the young in this country, 
which is made worse by a justifiable cynicism engendered by the narrow party- 
political manoeuvers of a discredited generation. 

Let the issue be squarely faced. The old Japan contained much that 
was admirable, much that fitted the Japanese national character. Our tragedy 
is that, with defeat, the good and bad have been swept away together, and we 
have not yet succeeded in creating an amalgam of the old virtues within the 
framework of the new democratic system (which, we are glad to say, has come 
to stay). True patriotism was an old virtue: somehow we must revive it without 
the trappings of mysticism, and other bad customs of old Japan. It is a great 
deal easier to accept the tenets of nationalism or Communism, which both solve 
the individual's problem by immersing him in something he considers greater 
than himself (thus fulfilling in a secular manner one of the religious instincts 
of homo sapiens). The problem for homo Japiensis, if he cares to face it, is 
immeasurably more profound and challenging. It is just this: that he must 
decide once and for all, and quickly too, whether he can make democracy 
succeed or not. He must ask himself whether he believes in the importance 
of the individual, of the dignity of man as a social and political animal. If he 
does, then he must, in his own Japanese way, produce his version of democracy, 
which may combine some of the older virtues of personal responsibility and 
obligation with a liberty of political action. But the personal responsibility 
and obligation must be self-imposed: a rigid discipline formerly applied from 
outside must now be applied from within. 
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The Rebuilding of J apan’s 
Self-Defense Force 


Saheki Kiichi 


gee the Pacific War ended 
and peace returned, the 
Japanese people, their 
strength completely spent and their 
self-confidence destroyed, were cast 
into a_ kind of spiritual vacuum. 
They accepted without resistance the 
Occupation Army’s so-called 5-D 
Policy (Disarmament, Demilitariza- 
tion, Disindustrialization, Decentra- 
lization, Democratization) because 
they realized that they had not only 
been defeated in war but had been 
conquered in spirit. They frankly 
accepted the Occupation Army’s 
demilitarization policy, which was 
based on the premise that if arma- 
ments were renounced there would 
be no war. They went further, and 
gladly accepted the Peace Constitu- 
tion; and in a spirit of deep prayer 
and penitence they hoped that peace 
would be guaranteed forever by the 
United Nations. The reality, how- 
ever, was to prove far different from 
the rose-colored world that men of 
goodwill sought. 


1) The First Stage 

The outbreak of the Korean War 
in June, 1950, shattered the Japanese 
dream of peace. The Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, General 


MacArthur, in a letter to Prime 
Minister Yoshida dated July 8th, 
1950, directed the Japanese Govern- 
ment to establish a Police Reserve 
Force. On August 10th, the Govern- 
ment promulgated an administrative 
ordinance for the organization of a 
75,000-man Police Reserve Force. 

The purpose of this force was 
“to supplement the strength of the 
National Rural Police and the Local 
Autonomous Police Forces to the 
extent necessary to maintain peace 
and order within the country and 
to guarantee the public safety.” 

Though it was clear that the 
stress was laid on the duty of main- 
taining order in Japan after the 
despatch to Korea of the U.S. troops 
garrisoned in Japan, it was also ex- 
pected that the new police force 
would prove to be the embryo of a 
future army. 

It is often said among the Japa- 
nese that the opinions of the power- 
ful Government Section, SCAP and 
G-2 Section, SCAP differed on the 
nature of the Police Reserve Force 
and the method of its establishment 
and that General MacArthur had to 
arbitrate and decide in favor of the 
more moderate policy of the Govern- 
ment Section. 
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Somewhat later, on April 26th, 
1952, a revision of the Maritime 
Safety Agency Law brought into be- 
ing the Coastal Safety Force as an 
organ of the Maritime Safety Board. 
2) The Second Stage 

On April 28th, 1952, the Japan- 
U.S. Security Treaty went into effect 
simultaneously with the effectuation 
of the Peace Treaty. Disarmed and 
deprived of effective means of exer- 
cising her inherent right of self- 
defense, Japan had no alternative on 
regaining her independence but to 
rely on U.S. military strength for her 
security. Legally, this treaty is one- 
sided, in that it arbitrarily grants the 
United States the right to garrison 
her troops in Japan and gives Japan 
the responsibility of acting as their 
host. However, the spirit of the 
preamble is to be interpreted as mean- 
ing that the U.S. assumes a moral 
responsibility for Japan’s defense 
while Japan undertakes the moral 
duty gradually to increase her self- 
defense force so as to be able to cope 
with aggression either direct or in- 
direct. 

Thus, on August Ist of the same 
year, as part of the administrative 
reforms necessitated by Japan's 
achievement of independence, and 
as a practical means of increasing her 
self-defense potential, the National 
Police Reserve and the Maritime 
Safety Force were unified under the 
National Safety Agency, which was to 
coordinate the management of the 
two organizations. 

According to the law establishing 
the National Safety Agency, there was 
to be no change in the duties of the 
branches of the Agency. The only 


change was the avoidance of the 
phrase “police reserve force.” As 
Prime Minister Yoshida told members 
of the Police Reserve Force at the 
time, however, the aim in establish- 
ing a National Safety Agency was to 
create new national armed forces. He 
made it clear that the Police Reserve 
was an army in the early stages of 
its making. 

Its legal duty, however, was to 
maintain peace and order within 
Japan and to take security measures 
against indirect aggression. 

3) The Third Stage 

Efforts to strengthen Japan’s 
self-defense potential in order to es- 
tablish an independent defense or- 
ganization were continued until July 
Ist, 1954, when the Defense Agency 
Establishment Law and the Self- 
Defense Force Law were enacted. 
Under these laws, a Defense Agency 
was created whose duty was to defend 
the country from direct as well as 
indirect aggression and having as 
active units the Ground, Maritime 
and Air Self-Defense Forces. The 
Ground Self-Defense Force succeeded 
the National Safety Force and the 
Maritime Self-Defense Force the 
Coastal Safety Force, but the Air 
Self-Defense Force was a new addition. 

At the same time a Joint Staff 
Council was newly established to as- 
sist the Director-General of the 
National Defense Agency; in peace 
time it coordinates and adjusts plans 
for the management of the Ground, 
Maritime and Air Forces, and in time 
of emergency coordinates the com- 
mands of the three services. 

In June, 1956, the National 
Defense Council Law was enacted 
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and in July the Council was establish- PRESENT STATE OF THE SELF-DEFENSE 


ed as an integral part of the adminis- FORCE 

tration. The Council is an advisory 1) Scale : 
organ which the Prime Minister con- The present strength of the 

sults on important matters such as Ground, Maritime and Air Self- 

basic defense policy and the main Defense Forces is given in the follow- 

outline of national defense projects. ing charts. 


Expected strength 

as of year-end, 1957 
Strength as of Expected strength (based on requested 
July 1, 1956 as of year-end, 1956 Defense Budget) 


I. Ground Self-Defense Force 


1. Personnel 
Officers and men 148,679 160,000 170,000 "yet 
Civilians 10,746 12,020 12,844 
Total 159,425 172,020 182,844 , 

2. Main Units a 
Corps 2 2 2 a 
Divisions 6 6 6 
Combined Brigades 2 3 4 7 
Airborne Regiments 0 0 1 ; 

3. Aircraft 
Liaison Planes 194 221 221 
Helicopters ll 26 30 


II. Maritime Self-Defense Force 


1. Personnel 
Officers and men 19,089 22,716 25,504 J 


Civilians 1,051 1,345 2,257 BY 
Total 20,140 24,061 27,761 
2. Warships (PF’s, destroyers, sub ines, mi eepers, LSSL’s, etc.) = 
Ships %1 417 474 
Displacement tonnage 86,028 102,603 108,448 - 
Note: The figures in the second and third columns include ships under construction which will 
not be completed by these dates. x 
3. Aircraft (including training aircraft 72 127 188 e 
Ill. Air Self-Defense Force 
1. Personnel 7 
Officers and men 10,523 14,434 21,585 = 
Civilians 1,033 1,866 4,015 
Total 11,556 16,300 25,600 
2. Main Units 
Air Division Headquarters 0 0 1 
Wings 1 2 5 
Transport Squadrons 1 1 1 
Training Aircraft & Warning Groups 4 4 3 
Training units 1 1 2 
3. Aircraft 
Combat planes F86F 46 135 300 
C-46 3 28 % 
KAL 1 1 1 
S55 (Helicopters) 0 4 8 
Training aircraft, etc. 324 414 538 
Total 401 582 883 
IV. Secretariat and Bureaus, Joint Defense Council and other attached 
organizations. 
1. Personnel 
Civilians 2,591 3,514 
Officers and men 32 37 


|. 
Total 2,623 3,551 
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2) Organization 

The National Defense Agency 
is an external agency of the Prime 
Minister’s Office and is directed and 
supervised by the Prime Minister. 

The Director-General of the 
National Defense Agency is a Min- 
ister of State and administers matters 
concerning the Agency under the 
direction and supervision of the 
Prime Minister. Within the Agency 
there are a Secretariat and five 
bureaus (defense, education, person- 
nel, accounting and ordinance), a 
Joint Staff Council and the Staffs of 
the Ground, Maritime and Air Self- 
Defense Forces. Besides the above, 
there are the Defense Staff College, 
the Defense Academy, the Technical 
Research Institute, the Construction 
and Procurement Offices, the combat 
units and the schools, hospitals, etc. 
attached to them. The Self-Defense 
Force is composed of the Director- 
General, the Parliamentary Vice- 
Minister, the Vice-Director-General, 
the Councillors, the Bureau, the Joint 


CHART 1. JAPAN’S TOTAL DEFENSE EXPENDITURE (1950-1956 


Staff Council, attached organs, the 
Ground, Maritime and Air Forces, 
and is completely identical with the 
Self-Defense Agency. 

The term Self-Defense Force is 
used when the organization is con- 
sidered in its dynamic aspect, and it 
is called the Self-Defense Agency 
when viewed as an administrative or 
government organ. 

3) Budget 

The total defense expenditure 
for 1956 was ¥140,700 million—13.6% 
of the National Budget of ¥1,034,900 
million or 2% of the estimated na- 
tional income. Of this total, the 
National Defense Agency budget 
accounted for ¥100,200 million, the 
remainder being expenditure arising 
from facilities provided for the U.S. 
Armed Forces in Japan and expen- 
diture for the U.S. Military Assistance 
Advisory Group. Japan’s defense 
costs today are, at first sight, very 
moderate compared to Japan’s past 
defense expenditure and to those of 
other nations. (Cf. Charts | and 2.) 


Unit : 100 million yen 


| 
1996 | 1950 1951 
Total Defense | | | 
Expenditure (A | 1 | bef | 1,265 | 1,802 1,231 | 1,328 1,328 1,407 
} 
National Defense | 
Agency Expenditure 200 | 592 743 868 1,002 
Nat. Safety Agency M) 86 | 
Japan’s share of Japan- 
J.S. joint defense costs 507 558 533 380 300 
Expenditure for facilities — | 
for U.S. Armed Forces 143 62 49 74 99 
Expenditure for U.S. | 
Military Assistance } 
Advisory Group 3 6 | 6 
Mutual Security Expen- } 
diture 560 | 
Surrender Settlement | 
Expenditure 1,093 920 | 
National Budget B 2,2 | 6,333 7,498 } 8,739 10,172 10,408 10,133 | 10,349 
National Income C MA | 33,610 45,353 51,954 58,775 61,235 67,948 69,710 
| 455% | | 169% | 13.1% | 13.69% 
AIC | 3.59% 2.8% 


3.5% 2.196 2.2% 


1.6% 2.0% 
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Notes: 1. National income figures are based on a survey made by the National Income Research Section 
of the Economic Planning Board in October, 1956. 

2. The budget figures up to 1954 are settlement figures, the 1955 figure is the revised budget and 
the 1956 figure the ordinary budget. 

3. The total defense expenditure for the years 1934-1936 is the combined expenditures for the War 
and Navy Ministries as computed by the Accountant’s Bureau of the Finance Bureau, plus 
expenditure for conscription. The defense expenditure figures for the years after 1950 are 
budget figures except for the figure in parentheses under 1950, which is the settlement figure. 
The Defense Agency expenditures for 1950 and 1951 shown above are divided between expenditure 
for the National Safety Force, marked (G) and expenditure for the Coastal Safety Force, marked M). 


CHART 2. NATIONAL DEFENSE COSTS OF OTHER NATIONS COMPARED TO NATIONAL 


INCOMES. 
(For 1954; Unit 100 million U.S. dollars) 
National Income (A) | Defense Costs B) | BA. 

Japan 170 3.7 2.2% 

613,200 m. yen 132,800 m. yen) 
Communist China ‘estimated 291 22.0 7.6% 
Italy 155 9.5 6.1% 

9,718,000 m. lira 591,000 m. lira) - 
West Germany 268 19.2 7.2% _ 

(112,500 m. RM) 8,000 m. RM) 
France 329 31.8 9.7% 

11,498,000 m. Fr.) 1,113,000 m. Fr. 
Great Britain 440 40.2 9.1% 

15,718 m. £ 1.436 m. £4) 

United States | 2,997 405.9 13.6% 


Notes: 1. The National Income for Communist China is Prof. Eckstein’s estimate. The National Defense 
expenditure figure was obtained by converting into U.S. dollars the figure announced by the 
Communist Chinese Government. 

2. The other figures are from reference data compiled by the Tax Bureau of the Finance Ministry 
(February, 1956), converted into U.S. dollars. 


Each year, about the time the 
budget is compiled, the Japanese 
Government begins negotiations with 
the U.S. Government to lessen Japan’s 
share of the Joint Defense Cost. At 
these times the U.S. invariably points 


the defense budget would be difficult on 
to achieve. 

It is the opinion of the Finance ; 
Ministry, however, that in view of 
the large amounts remaining unspent 
out of the defense budget every year 


out Japan’s lack of defense effort. 
The Japanese tax-payer’s burden is 
so much greater than that of his 
counterpart in the same income 
bracket in other countries that it is 
not possible further to increase his 
burden. Moreover, income tax is so 
steeply graduated today that the need 
is to decrease rather than increase 
taxation in order to give the middle 
class an incentive to work and in 
order to protect it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, any sudden increase in 


—¥28,900 million in fiscal 1952, ¥25,- 
700 million in 1953, ¥23,400 million 
in 1954 and ¥22,800 million in 1955 
—the whole budgetary issue has to be 
restudied to determine whether a 
rapid increase of the defense budget 
is necessary and whether the Agency 
is capable of effectively spending this 
increased budget. 

Conditions controlling the ex- 
pansion of Japan’s self-defense poten- 
tial are not restricted to budgetary 
ones alone. There are difficulties 


5 


also—to which, it is considered, pri- 
ority should be given—concerning the 
purchasing of the land and facilities 
necessary for training purposes, the 
recruiting of the required number of 
qualified personnel, and the procur- 
ing of equipment conforming to 
specifications and of high-perform- 
ance warcraft in the required quantity 
and at the time desired. 

To look at the question from 
another angle, the arms, ammunition, 
warships and aircraft given or leased 
to Japan annually by the United 
States—comparable in amount to the 
National Defense Agency budget— 
have made it possible for Japan to 
increase her defense potential at com- 
paratively low cost. The military aid 
extended Japan by the United States 
—aid which, it is expected, will be 
continued—came, at a theoretical es- 
timate, to the equivalent of ¥75,900 
million for the years 1951 through 
1953, to ¥99,900 million in 1954 and 
¥84,700 million in 1955. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE PROBLEMS 

Japan’s Defense Force has 
developed to its present strength by 
tortuous ways and under the most 
adverse conditions. Japan has still 
to solve numerous problems, however, 
before she can use this force effec- 
tively. 
1) International Problems 

From the international stand- 
point, the main question is how to 
rationalize the joint Japan-U.S. 
defense organization which is based 
on the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty, 
and how to stress Japan’s autonomous 
position within the context of this 
treaty. There is a series of agree- 
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ments related to the treaty, among 
them the Japan-U.S. Administrative 
Agreement, the Agreement for the 
Loan of United States Vessels to Ja- 
pan, the Japan-U.S. Mutual Defense 
Assistance Agreement, the Agreement 
for Loan of U.S. Naval Vessels to 
Japan and the Japan-U.S. Technical 
Agreement. Strong demands are be- 
ing made that, in order to give Ja- 
pan greater autonomy, the Japan-U.S. 
Security Treaty—whose primary ob- 
jective is to secure for the U.S. the 
right to garrison her troops in Japan 
—should be changed into a bilateral 
treaty in the true sense of the word, 
and that, following this, the Japan- 
U.S. Administrative Agreement should 
be revised. 

The next problem to be dealt 
with in the future is whether Japan 
should join a_ collective mutual 
security organization such as SEATO 
or NATO. Many Japanese, for 
various reasons, take a cautious stand 
on this subject, but in any event, 
solution of such questions must await 
the revision of the Japanese Con- 
stitution. 

The most controversial issue in 
Japan today involving Japanese-U.S. 
relations is the question of U.S. 
bases. International promises must 
be strictly honored and observed. At 
the same time, however, measures 
must be taken to prevent the burden 
of losses due to expansion of these 
bases from being sustained by a 
certain number of individuals only, 
and joint Japanese-U.S. efforts must 
be made to hold down requirements 
for bases to a minimum. 

Japan’s admission to the United 
Nations which is likely to be realized 
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soon, will affect the status of the 
Self-Defense Forces in many ways, 
and the question will require careful 
study. 

2) Domestic Problems 

Probably the most important 
question facing the Self-Defense 
Force today is that of acquiring the 
strong and complete support of the 
people. Article 9 of the Constitution 
is a constant difficulty in this con- 
nection. Since the Government's 
interpretation of this article is con- 
stantly changing, many scholars and 
intellectuals cannot accept this article. 
As a result, the Self-Defense Force 
is continually being criticized as 
unconstitutional, and it becomes most 
difficult to get the people, in parti- 
cular the scholars and intellectuals, 
to cooperate with the Self-Defense 
Force. 

In a Plenary Session of the Lower 
House on June 29th, 1946, for in- 
stance, Prime Minister Yoshida stated, 
in connection with the interpretation 
of Article 9, that Japan had re- 
nounced war, even in self-defense. 

Then, after the outbreak of the 
Korean War and during the office 
of the 3rd, 4th and 5th Yoshida 
Cabinets, the Government made it 
clear that renunciation of war did 
not mean renunciation of the right 
of self-defense; that Article 9 of the 
Constitution prohibited the main- 
tenance of war potential, but that it 
did not preclude maintenance of a 
defense force, which could not be 
considered war potential in the sense 
of a force capable of effectively con- 
ducting a modern war. By such 
arguments, the Government main- 
tained the legality of the National 


Police Reserve which it had formed 
at that time. 

With the installation of the 
Hatoyama Cabinet in December of 
1954, the Government placed a wider 
interpretation on Article 9, and 
asserted that under the article Japan 
promised never to maintain war 
potential as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes, but that it did not 
renounce the right to maintain a 
minimum war potential for  self- 
defense, and that consequently the 
existence of the Self-Defense Force 
was not unconstitutional. 

At the same time Prime Minister 
Hatoyama, in the 22nd session of the 
National Diet in the summer of 1955, 
stated that, as there appeared to be 
considerable doubt regarding the 
interpretation of Article 9 of the 
present Constitution, he would like 
to revise it in order to dispel these 
doubts. 

The question was also raised, in 
connection with the stipulations of 
Article 9, as to whether or not the 
Self-Defense Force was a military es- 
tablishment. Prime Minister Yoshida, 
in answer to a question on this sub- 
ject in the Budget Committee of the 
Diet in November of 1953, replied 
that there was no harm in calling the 
National Safety Force and the Coastal 
Safety Force military and naval forces, 
but that they were military organiza- 
tions without war potential. 

When the Government’s unified 
interpretation of Article 9 was an- 
nounced in December, 1954, Director- 
General of the Defense Agency Kimu- 
ra stated that the Self-Defense Force 
was a type of military establishment, 
thus clarifying the official view of the 
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Hatoyama Cabinet on the subject. 

There is no fixed definition of 
a military establishment, but, general- 
ly speaking, it is a group publicly 
organized for the defense of the 
nation, whose main function is to 
safeguard that nation from aggres- 
sion, which has the right of belliger- 
ency, special status for its members, 
military courts and the organization 
necessary for mobilization. 

It cannot be denied that the 
Self-Defense Force as it exists today 
is an incomplete military establish- 
ment, one with ambiguous legal status 
and very insecurely established. 

While the Yoshida Cabinet was 
very negative towards the question 
of revising the Constitution and 
converting the Self-Defense Force 
into a military establishment, the 
Hatoyama Cabinet made its 
policy to revise Article 9 of the Con- 
stitution and to make the Self- 
Defense Force a regular military or- 
ganization. 

The Conservative Party, which 
favors Constitutional revision, failed 
to secure the two-thirds majority 
necessary for revision in the Upper 
House elections in July, 1956, 
which means that revision must be 
postponed at least until the next 
elections, three years hence. 

The welfare of a people must 
be adjusted to the needs of national 
security as the occasion may require, 
and it is wrong to think that 
one has to be given precedence over 
the other. In peace-time, or in a 
period of cold war as at the present, 
the belief predominates in all nations 
that defense expenditure should be 
undertaken only to the extent where 


it will not interfere with the stability 
and development of the national 
economy. 

Especially in the case of Japan, 
where the average per capita income 
is one-tenth of that in the United 
States and slightly over 50% of the 
income in Italy, efforts must be made 
to avoid increasing defense expendi- 
ture to the point where it is necessary 
to suppress capital investment for 
the expansion and rationalization of 
the national economy, or to impose 
excessive restrictions on consumption 
expenditure aimed at raising the 
living standards of the people. It is 
clearly stated in the Japan-U.S. 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement 
that Japan will make full contribu- 
tion to the development and main- 
tenance of its defensive strength and 
the defensive strength of the free 
world only as far as is consistent with 
her economic stability. 

From the standpoint of pure 
economic theory, it is not sound to 
fix the absolute limit for defense ex- 
penditure at 2% of the present 
national income or approximately 
13% of the national budget. If this 
formula is followed, however, any 
natural increase in revenue stemming 
from an increase in the national in- 
come may be allotted to an increased 
defense budget without introducing 
any special tax increases. This would 
appear to be the most suitable method 
of meeting increased defense require- 
ments, especially at this juncture, 
when the lowering of income tax rates 
is necessary and when it would be 
difficult as a practical measure to raise 
the ratio of defense expenditure to 
the national income. Defense costs, 
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however, should be decided by ex- 
amining in conjunction the necessity 
for defense judged from the existing 
international situation and the limits 
of defense spending capacity observed 
in the light of other than economic 
restrictions. 

One of the main props of the 
arguments against rearmament among 
the Japanese, and among intellectuals 
in particular, is the fear that if the 
Government revises the Constitution 
and really rearms, there will be a 
resurgence of militarism or a return 
to military control of the Government. 
In order, therefore, to gain the sup- 
port of the people for the Self- 
Defense Force and also to secure 
popular acceptance of future rearma- 
ment, civilian control of the Self- 
Defense Force or of the future 
military establishment must be firmly 
established. 

The control of government by 
the military in the past was achieved 
by using as legislative weapons the 
independence of the military com- 
mand and the system of appointing 
active service officers to the posts of 
War and Navy Ministers. Today, 
the power of command and supervi- 
sion of the Self-Defense Force is 
vested in the Prime Minister, while 
the Director-General of the Self- 
Defense Force, who is under him, is 
a civilian like the other cabinet minis- 
ters. Moreover, the budget and im- 
portant movements of the Force have 
to be approved by the Diet, so that 
there is no danger of government 
control passing to the Self-Defense 
Force. If in future the Constitution 
is revised and full-scale rearmament 
is undertaken by Japan, the principle 


of civilian control will have to be 
followed by stipulating in unambigu- 
ous terms in the regulations com- 
plete control of the military by 
civilians. 

3) Internal Problems of the Self-Defense 

Force 

a) The first internal problem 
of the Self-Defense Force which has 
to be settled is the formulation of 
Japan’s autonomous defense policy 
and the drafting of long-term strategic 
plans. It is, ultimately, the National 
Deiense Council which will have to 
deliberate on these matters. Unless 
they are settled, it will be basically 
impossible to adjust Japan’s indepen- 
dent defense effort and her joint effort 
with the United States, and it will 
be impossible to decide on basic de- 
fense force policy. 

b) Next, the balance and distri- 
bution of weight between the Ground, 
Maritime and Air Self-Defense Forces 
must be determined on the basis of 
the above-mentioned defense policy 
and strategy. In short, it has to be 
decided whether unification should 
be carried out to the letter or whether 
it would be more efficient if some of 
the present branches were unified and 
others further divided. Another 
question is that of what seniority 
should be assigned the services and 
what priority given to their needs. 

Concerning this last point, the 
Defense Agency’s present idea seems 
to be to give first priority to the con- 
solidation of the Ground Forces, then 
to shift the stress to the Air Force as 
defense production becomes more or- 
ganized, and finally to give preference 
to the requirements of the Maritime 
Defense Force. The Defense Sub- 
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Committee of the Policy Committee 
of the Government Party is of the 
opinion that the strengthening of the 
Ground Forces should be stopped, 
and emphasis laid on the development 
of the Air and Maritime Defense 
Forces. Some compromise between 
these two views is called for. 

c) In order to develop defense 
production, a number of questions 
have to be settled. How, for example, 
will responsibility for supervision 
and control of defense production be 
divided between the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry 
and the Defense Agency? Should 
regulations governing defense pro- 
duction be changed from disciplinary 
ones to others designed, rather, to 
give production positive assistance? 
Should the Defense Agency own 
arsenals? What measures should be 
instituted to prevent high aircraft 
production costs stemming from in- 
sufficiency of orders? Should am- 
munition manufacturing facilities 
which are lying idle be purchased by 
the Defense Agency? 

d) At its present level of develop- 
ment, the Self-Defense Force should 
be laying greater emphasis on quality 
than on quantity and on the mo- 
mentum of technical arms research 
rather than on defense production. It 
is, however, difficult to build up a 
system of cooperation with a large 
group of technicians outside the 
defense organization. 


CONCLUSION 

Japan’s Self-Defense Force still 
has a long and difficult road to travel, 
laboring under many burdens and 
under the cold and unsympathetic 


stare of the Japanese people. In this 
writer's opinion, Japan should base 
her policy in building up her strength 
on the following aims: 

1. To establish the basis of an 
independent defense system with em- 
phasis on preventing localized wars. 

2. To ensure Japan’s security 
by accepting military .') ‘rom the 
U.S. under the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty and thus prevent Japen’s 
defense system from becoming isc 
internationally. To consolidat: 
pan’s defense potential, ration... 
the Japan-U.S. joint defense organi- 
zation and make it a truly bilateral 
arrangement. 

3. To increase Japan’s defense 
potential only as far as is consistent 
with the stability and development of 
her economy. 

4. To make coordinated plans 
for developing the Ground, Maritime 
and Air Self-Defense Forces to the 
point where Japan can assume in- 
dependent responsibility for her own 
defense. Where the time factor is 
concerned, to give priority initially 
to strengthening the Ground Forces 
(up to 180,000 men), in order to make 
possible the evacuation of US. 
Ground Forces; then, as defense pro- 
duction becomes more organized, 
gradually to shift the emphasis to the 
consolidation of the Air and Mari- 
time Defense Forces. 
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Uramatsu Samitaro 


HE Kremlin’s criticism of Stalinism came as a terrific shock to the Japan 
Communist Party. Possibly the shock was far greater than that sustained 
by Communist parties elsewhere, since the leaders of the Japanese Com- 

munists have maintained their position of authority by worshipping Stalin and 
remembering to quote Comrade Stalin at every turn to support their ideological 
pronouncements. The Japanese Communist Party had thereby shown that it 
was the most orthodox of Communist parties. 

When, following Japan’s defeat, a directive issued by the powers occupy- 
ing Japan freed Communist leader Tokuda Kyiichi from jail and made Nosaka 
Sanz6’s return from China possible, these two were hailed by the Japanese as 
heroes. Both men were optimistic in their belief that together they could bring 
about a revolution and transform Japan into a Communist state. 

Neither leader, however, had any theories as to how this revolution would 
be achieved, nor did they appear to be politicians of any vision or depth. The 
pair, if anything, were opportunists and a time came when they met with a dash 
of cold water. This happened in 1947, when in defiance of the occupying 
authorities Tokuda and Nosaka called for a general strike. A directive issued 
by General MacArthur quickly averted the strike, and in the following year both 
leaders were purged and went underground. 

They continued, nevertheless, to direct the Party from underground, 
egging on workers and students to clumsy demonstrations of violence. Their 
nuisance tactics, however, lost them the confidence of the people and antagonized 
the trade unions. The Party was still pursuing its program of misguided activity 
when Stalin died, and Soviet policy began to point in a new direction. 

The time had arrived too for the Japan Communist Party to reassess the 
course it had foiiowed until then. It soon assumed a new role in which it 
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posed as the friend and ally of the people. In 1955 the Party’s leaders, who 
had been purged by MacArthur's directive, came out of hiding. Tokuda, how- 
ever, had in the meantime died in Peking, and Nosaka succeeded him as the 
undisputed leader of the Japanese Communists. But the Party had already lost 
its former popularity as a political entity. A further blow came when the Stalin 
myth was exploded by Khrushchev at the Communist Party’s 20th Congress early 
this year. 

When Khrushchev’s speech was flashed to the faithful, the Party’s leaders 
in Japan had nothing to say. The reason for this was clear: they had looked 
to Stalin to confirm the Party line, and, taken unawares, were completely un- 
prepared for this new state of affairs. The Party, moreover, was having serious 
internal trouble. A complete reshuffle of leaders was evidently taking place. 
Members who had once been expelled were being reinstated, while a number 
who had appeared from five years underground were summarily expelled. Several 
who had played an active role in the Party’s heyday right after the war found 
themselves on the Party’s purge list. 

Something is brewing in the Japan Communist Party, and the public 
at large is aware of this. Some recently published books further confirm this 
suspicion. These publications are beginning to receive serious scrutiny and 
arousing general interest. Some have been written by Party members, other 
by ex-Party adherents or fellow-travellers, and the characteristic common to these 
publications is the manner in which the inner workings of the Party are exposed. 

One author describes an incident which took place in 1946, when the 
Party opened a training-course for young men preparing to become professional 
Party leaders, and rented a hall in a primary school. One hundred hand-picked 
would-be trainees from all over the country who gathered here attempted a mass 
boycott of one of their instructors. To quote from the book: “A teacher was 
lecturing on historical materialism to some young Party members—workers from 
rural areas—who seemed unable to understand what the lecture was about (ap- 
parently the speaker was doing his best to present his subject in the simplest 
terms), when a miner began heckling the instructor and demanding that the 
lecture be made more intelligible. This led to an outbreak of shouting, and 
the boycotting started. 

“A call to Party headquarters soon brought the Secretary-General (Tokuda 
Kyiiichi) on the scene. Mounting the platform, Tokuda began pounding on 
the table there and haranguing the shouting mob: ‘Comrades, your show of 
energy is a good sign!’ he cried, then began to explain that it did not matter 
whether the audience understood such things as historical materialism or materi- 
alistic dialectic; that in 1922, when the Japan Communist Party was formed, 
he (Tokuda) was made a member of the Central Committee, but had no under- 
standing of materialistic dialectic. In 1923, Tokuda continued, he had been 
sentenced and sent to jail where he took with him several books on communism 
and Communist theory to study during his six months’ imprisonment. He could 
not make head or tail of what was in the books. ‘I thought I must be pretty 
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stupid, but did not become discouraged and instead began reading the memoirs 
of Shibusawa Eiichi, a prominent capitalist, and the autobiography of Yasuda 
Zenjir6, a famous banker, and other such writings. These I could understand 
and enjoy, Tokuda added. “Then, when I came out of jail after the Great 
Earthquake (1923), I became very active and even made a trip to Russia. In 
1926, 1 again spent about ten months in jail. This time I had no trouble in 
understanding what I had found difficult until then. The truth is that theories 
become understandable after you've had some experience in practising them, and 
it’s impossible to understand theories at first. If you don’t understand them, 
don’t bother with them. What you need now, comrades, is action!’ ” 

“From the next day the lectures on historical materialism were dis- 
continued,” the writer states, “and instead of them Tokuda Kyiichi’s memoirs 
were read aloud t9 the class.” 

Here is another telling episode that appears in Confessions of a Party 
Member, by Kugita Sei, a one-time Communist. Before the Pacific War Kugita 
was a member of a theatrical troupe which toured the provinces. Attached to 
this troupe was a man, Kugita writes, who called himself a dramatist and had 
connections with the Communist Party. In the same theatrical toupe was an 
actor, who professed to being an extreme rightist, and who soon found out that 
the dramatist was a member of the Japan Communist Party. The discovery led 
the dramatist to make several attempts on the life of the rightist actor, who in 
the end was murdered by two other members of the troupe. The murderers 
were soon caught and jailed, and confessed that the dramatist had instigated 
the crime. The author of this book was one of the two actors, and writes that 
the dramatist soon after disappeared. 

After the end of the war Kugita was let out of prison. Unable to get 
employment, he entered the Party. He relates that in 1947, on the eve of the 
projected general strike, he put in an appearance at Party headquarters, where 
he saw a member standing on a table before a large audience and with the 
gestures of a conductor directing an orchestra, stirring up his listeners for the 
coming event. Kugita says that he immediately recognized the agitator as the 
dramatist he had once known. 

Kugita tells in no uncertain terms how the Party invariably uses people 
to carry out its dirty work and neatly dodges all responsibility. These confes- 
sions also reveal the gross sexual irregularities between men and women members 
of the Party, and expose the scandalous use of Party funds by its leaders. 

An even more impressive and detailed revelation of malpractice in the 
Japan Communist Party is to be found in The Emperor System Among the 
Communists by Oi Hirosuke. In his book, Oi discloses the methods by which 
the top leaders of the Party, Tokuda and Nosaka among them, planned numerous 
acts of violence which were carried out by members of the Central Committee. 
The author claims that those who were instrumental in carrying out the orders 
of the Party’s high command were often expelled from the Party, or else dis- 
appeared mysteriously, never to be heard of again. 
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Numerous instances of how the Communists operate are to be found in 
these confessions. This book also gives a description of what took place toward 
the end of 1949, when Party believers were convinced that the Communists had 
every chance to gain control of the government; acting on this belief, they began 
mobilizing Party members, labor unionists and students throughout Japan for 
a large-scale program of violence. Oi writes that small riots flared up all over 
the country, but soon fizzled out. 

Nosaka’s interview with the press in July this year is also described in 
this book. He is said to have stated: “The Japan Communist Party decided 
to launch its plans for a violent revolution when Japan was occupied by the 
American forces. A peaceful revolution at that time would have been im- 
possible. But with the signing of the San Francisco Peace Treaty, Japan has 
once more become an independent nation, and the democratic forces have again 
come to the fore. The forces of peace are gaining strength here and in the 
rest of the world. The 20th Party Congress recognizes the possibility of success 
by peaceful revolution. In line with this, the Japan Communist Party has already 
made drastic changes in its policy.” 

This apparently is the extent of the Japan Communist Party’s response 
to Khrushchev’s condemnation of Stalinism. Any other reply, the author 
believes, can hardly be expected from a party that has lost its popularity with 
the labor unions and the public, and has its hands fully occupied overhauling 
the Party structure. 

Sugiura Minpei’s Sorrows and Joys of a Communist Party Member provides 
some illuminating material on the kind of thinking that goes on among rural 
Party members, as well as their activities. We are told that the majority of 
rural members are recruited at the polls, where voters are instructed that “it 
is possible now to enter the Party by just casting your vote for the Japan Com- 
munist Party. That is all you need do to make you a member. Won't you all 
please enter the Party?” Later, regional Party leaders gather together their new 
“members” to reprimand them thus: “None of you have even paid Party dues 
or subscribed to Akahata (the Party’s organ). You have not observed the first 
rule for Party members.” 

In another part of his book, Sugiura quotes a young Party member as 
saying: “After all, it’s about time that we started reading books in order to 
find out what is going on in the world.” ‘To this, a Party leader remarks: “Oh, 
no, there’s no need for you to read all kinds of books. Marx is enough—just 
read Das Kapital.” On being accused by another Party member o: himself not 
having read Marx's book, the leader replies: “You should have the book, but 
have you read it?” 

It was to such Party members that headquarters, in 1952, sent orders to 
prepare for a violent revolution, via a messenger who announced that “the high 
tide has reached all Japan now! The revolution has burst into flame! In 
the People’s Plaza in Tokyo a May Day demonstration is going on. In Osaka, 
at Suita, the revolutionary army has begun to march! We are now on the eve 
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of revolution—shame on you, who are doing nothing! Why don’t we start some- 
thing now?” 

There was no response, however, from the thirty members who came to 
listen to the agitator. “What’s the matter with you, comrades? Have you no 
consciences about this revolution?” This finally moved twelve listless members 
to step forward and volunteer for the army of revolution. On the following 
day, armed with “Molotov cocktails,” the volunteers marched on the local tax- 
office and quickly retired after shattering one window-pane. 

According to the author, this was the stuff of which Party members in 
rural areas were made, and the men to whom the Communists called for vigorous 
action. Drunk with illusions of power and blind to the realities of the Party’s 
constituent parts, Communist leaders believed that an order from the top was 
sufficient to bring about a revolution. All this is revealed in Oi’s book. 

These random samplings are from books written in a popular style that 
will appeal to a wide reading public. There is a growing list of similar publica- 
tions in which the authors explore the heretofore hidden crannies of the Japan 
Communist Party, which has maintained silence in the face of these exposés. It 
can be assumed that Communist leaders are not in a position to speak just now, 
when the Party is torn by heart-searchings and weakened by dissension in its 
ranks. From these books one can also conclude that the once popular Party 
has fallen on dark days. It is likely that others of this kind will appear, pro- 
bing more thoroughly and deeply into the affairs of the Japanese Communists. 

After such books of a political nature, it is a rare pleasure to turn to the 
satisfying beauty of Landscapes by Uragami, a folio of reproductions, edited 
by Suzuki Susumu. Economic recovery in Japan has reached the point where 
there is a market for expensive books. Printing technique has again reached a 
high level, and the quality of paper improved along with it. This is one of a 
number of magnificent art books that have come out recently. Uragami Gyo- 
kud6, who died in 1820 at the age of seventy-six, is regarded as one of the finest 
landscape artists of Japan. He painted in India ink on paper and the subjects 
of his paintings were mountains, trees and rivers. 

Uragami Gyokud6’s works, which are vibrant with poetic feeling, have 
often been called lyrical in quality. This collection of thirty-six photographic 
reproductions illustrate to a striking degree his modernity. Additional repro- 
ductions are enlarged portions of the same paintings, which give one a better 
idea of Uragami’s unique brushwork and to some extent reveal the secrets of 
Japanese India ink paintings. . 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE JAPANESE HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


By Yoshida Tetsuro. Translated from the German by Marcus G. Sims. 
London, The Architectural Press, 1955. 204 pp. 60s. 


E present volume begins its detailed 

introduction to the Japanese house 
with an _ initial consideration of such 
basic problems as Japan’s climate, especially 
of how Japan’s climate differs from that of 
other countries, and such matters as the 
Japanese mode of life and Japanese customs. 
Thus it first clearly sets forth (in Chapters 
I and II) the various factors by which the 
Japanese house is related to the everyday 
life of the Japanese people. 

The actual text concerning the house 
really begins with Chapter III, a short his- 
torical sketch of the development of the 
dwelling-house in Japan. Here are presented 
accounts of the most ancient Japanese 
domestic style, called Shinden-zukuri, used 
for the traditional seats of the aristocracy, 
and also of the homes of the warrior classes, 
the tea-room (chashitsu), burgher and 
merchant houses, daimyd palaces, and farm- 
houses, the whole being a short, simple 
account of the subject, covering the develop- 
ment of the house through various periods 
of history and at different levels of society, 
down to the modern examples. This chapter 
is especially to be commended because, in 
spite of its extremely short length, the 
author's judicious introduction of drawings 
showing reconstructions of certain historical 
buildings made by various scholars, of plans 
based on old records and drawings, and of 
a wealth of photographs showing existing 
ancient buildings, means that most of its 
story is told directly to the eye, with the 
result that the reader quickly grasps the 
substance of the account. 

Next, in Chapter IV, the planning and 
layout of the rooms in a Japanese house 
are considered. Here priority is given to 


an explanation of the system by which the 
plan of the Japanese house is based upon 
the size of a mat (fatami) as standard unit 
of measurement. The possible basic arrange- 
ments of mats in rooms of different sizes, 
and the resulting positions of the tokonoma 
and ornamental] shelves (tana) in such rooms 
—in short, all the elements which go to 
make up the standard Japanese dwelling 
unit—are presented in plans and perspective 
drawings. In addition, actual plans for a 
considerable number of small dwellings are 
included, giving some idea of the range in 
possibilities of layout. It might be noted 
here that some of the examples selected 
for inclusion at this point are somewhat 
outdated. But these too will perhaps serve 
a useful function, if only in pointing out 
some of the complication and waste inherent 
in certain Japanese houses, especially those 
with large numbers of rooms. 

To assist in the understanding of these 
plans, the author includes a key to the 
abbreviated symbols used on architectural 
drawings in Japan for individual details such 
as the tokonoma, shelves, bay reading- 
windows (sho-in). circular windows, and the 
like. Use of such symbols means that a 
three-dimensional quality can be imparted 
to a simple line-drawing. When the architect 
employs these symbols, carpenters working 
at the construction site are able, simply by 
properly interpreting them, to perform their 
traditional measurements and carry out the 
entire construction work. These plans are 
also sufficient for producing rough estimates 
of costs. 

All of these things can happen only in 
the case of Japanese construction work, 
which is far more highly standardized than 
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is construction work abroad. In this sense, 
Japanese house construction is extremely 
advanced, but as a matter of fact, few 
carpenters today use this system, a more 
international and more easily understood 
system of drawing up plans usually being 
employed. 

After this general explanation of the 
main features of planning and layout, there 
are accounts of the facilities and uses of the 
various rooms of the Japanese house. There 
are descriptions of the location of the dress- 
ing room, the facilities of a Japanese-style 
bath, and of the types of bathrooms, but most 
of the space of this chapter (Ch. V) is devoted 
to the tokonoma or toko (picture recess or 
alcove). There are many drawings from old 
documents, and photographs of tokonoma in 
celebrated buildings, as well as exhaustive 
accounts of the various types of ancient 
tokonoma and of the neighbouring tana or 
tokowaki (recess with wall shelves alongside 
the tokonoma). There is much here es- 
pecially that should be of interest to for- 
eign readers. The wall opening through 
which light enters to illuminate the toko- 
noma is also touched upon. 

With the above account of general plan 
and design completed, the volume turns 
next to actual construction. Here the first 
concern is with building timbers, bamboo, 
and the various rare and fine woods em- 
ployed, all presented in brief outline. Next 
the actual method of construction used in 
Japan is treated, with a description of the 
construction of walls and ceilings, and of 
the special methods used for joining timbers 
in wood-to-wood joints without the employ- 
ment of nails or glue, together with a large 
number of drawings and illustrations. 

Chapter VIII deals with windows, doors, 
and other such fittings, embracing shdji, 
fusuma, wooden doors, ramma (openings in 
the upper part of the wall between rooms), 
and decorative windows, down to such 
modern departures as glass doors, and double 
doors using both shdji-paper and glass, and 
including the application of bamboo blind 
curtains in the summer. 

Chapter IX is concerned with Hygienic 
Arrangements, ventilation, heating, lighting, 
and water supply and drainage. But not 
much attention is paid to these last features, 
which are indeed the most backward elements 


in the traditional Japanese house. In the 
section on ventilation, however, there are 
accounts of how Japanese architects have 
struggled to cope with the hot, humid Japa- 
nese summer by providing such features as 
wall openings extending all the way down 
to the floor, and here there may be items 
of interest to readers abroad. 

The last section of the book here under 
review, Ch. X, is The Garden. There are 
plans showing the different kinds of fences, 
walls, stone arrangements and _ stepping 
stones employed, followed by photographs 
showing these features employed in famous 
gardens, along with stone paths and stone 
lanterns. But the materials here presented 
on the construction of the garden itself are 
rather weak for a book claiming, as this one 
does in its title, to devote itself to the Japa- 
nese house and garden. Almost all that it 
presents is limited to the accessories that 
merely accompany the construction of a 
garden. Limitations of space may have had 
something to do with this, but actually in 
the main it seems to have been determined 
by the author's original plan to devote his 
volume only to the Japanese house. 

The author, Yoshida Tetsuré, is a 
scholar as well as an architect. For many 
years, in his capacity as a technical officer 
in the employ of the Communications 
Ministry, he designed many progressive 
buildings connected with various phases of 
communications, as well as many dwellings. 
He is best known for his masterpiece, the 
Central Post Office in Tokyo, across from 
Tokyo Station, built in 1933. The original 
of the volume here under review was 
published two years later, in 1935, in a 
German language edition under the title 
Das Japanische Wohnhaus (Berlin, Ernst 
Wasmuth). The text of the present volume 
is by and large an English translation of 
this original German edition, with certain 
rearrangements of materials, and some 
elaboration of the explanations being the 
only differences noted. In the case of the 
plates, however, there have been considerable 
changes, with not only differences in their 
arrangement and distribution, but also with 
the addition of a great number of new 
plates, and the deletion of a few of the 
old ones. 


As a result, the present English language 
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edition is far more suitable and of much 
greater interest as far as illustrations are 
concerned. But it must be added that, as 
long as the title also has here been expanded 
to include gardens, it is difficult to agree 
with the decision by which many of the 
general views of gardens appearing in the 
original edition have here been deleted, and 
their places taken up instead with views of 
stone lanterns and stepping stones. 

Mr. Yoshida here manages to explain 
each facet of the Japanese house as it really 
is in simple, easy terms. And the reader 
is enabled to form his own appreciation of 
its excellent features as well as of its defects, 
by the same token. Those abroad who these 
days are demanding books on this subject 
may very well find that the present volume 
is in certain aspects rather incomplete, but 
nevertheless it is all but without competitors 
in its field, and should play an important 


MASTERWORKS OF JAPANESE ART. 


Compiled and edited by Charles S, Terry. 


role, for it combines a complete account of 
the origins and techniques of the Japanese 
house with accurate description. 

Those who wish, after having read the 
present volume, to go further in their study, 
must next have recourse to specialized works 
published in Japanese. Even if they are 
not too good in Japanese, they should be 
able to use these sources to some advantage 
for investigating points of detail by using 
the present volume as a reference tool. 

This book was originally published 
twenty years ago. Were the author today 
able to begin work on a completely new 
English language version of his work, there 
are no doubt many changes he would wish 
to introduce, but be that as it may, in its 
present form, the book does not show its 
age. And this is a great tribute to its 
quality. 

Saitd Torao 


Charles E. Tuttle Company, Tokyo, 1956. 252 pp. ¥5,000 or $14.00, U.S. price $15.00. 


N 1953 the Této Bunka Publishing Com- 
I pany of Tokyo published a series of 
works in six volumes under the title of 
Nihon Bijutsu Zenshii (A Complete Collec- 
tion of the Fine Arts of Japan). This 
series of volumes was edited by Ishizawa 
Masao, Tazawa Yutaka, the present 
reviewer, and Okada Jé, all members of 
the staff of the Tokyo National Museum. 
In addition, Ooka Minoru, Kurata Osamu, 
Yamanobe Tomoyuki, and Tanaka Sakutard 
assisted in the preparation of the texts, 
which covered painting, sculpture, gardens 
and architecture, ceramics, textiles, lacquer, 
and metalwork. 

Even before World War II such com- 
prehensive works had been published as 
the Téyd Bijutsu Taikan and the Shimbi 
Taikan, and there had also been com- 
prehensive treatments of the history of 
Japanese art in the sections of the Sekai 
Bijutsu Zenshii devoted to the Far East and 
to Japan. The Toto Bunka Company's 
Nihon Bijutsu Zenshii, however, is the first 


full-scale treatment of the subject to be 
edited from the point of view of modern 
art history. 

The Japanese edition was followed, 
about half a year later, by an English 
language version of the entire work; this 
was the Pageant of Japanese Art, which has 
won high praise abroad. 

This Pageant is probably the first 
foreign language edition of a work on 
Japanese art to be produced by Japanese. 
There have of course been a great many 
books on Japanese art published abroad, 
but most of them have been concerned 
merely with such minor aspects as the 
ukiyo-e or genre prints, or with miniature 
carvings (netsuke), ornamented medicine 
containers, and the like. Works attempting 
to cover the entire field of Japanese art 
have been rare. 

This is only to be expected. The nature 
of Japanese art is such that it can be 
correctly understood and appreciated only 
by those who are completely at home with 
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every aspect of things Japanese, and who 
are at the same time familiar with the 
Japanese way of thought and with Japanese 
cultural history. Foreigners are both 
intellectually and culturally different from 
Japanese, and hence find the greatest 
difficulty in attaining a correct appreciation 
of Japanese art. This explains the high 
prevalence of erroneous statements in most 
books about Japanese art published abroad. 

The Pageant of Japanese Art is a 
translation of an edition originally intended 
for Japanese readers and is probably the 
first history of Japanese art to avoid such 
errors in its interpretations. Charles S. 
Terry, author of the work here under 
review, was one of the persons concerned 
with the translation of the Pageant, and 
brings to his consideration of Japanese art 
deep understanding and sympathy. 

The six-volume Pageant, however, was 
of course a vast work, and the resulting 
high price put it outside the range of large 
numbers of persons abroad who might wish 
to learn something of Japanese art. The 
volume under review was planned as a 
work which might, in a single attractive 
volume, furnish a broad introduction to 
the nature of Japanese art and its works, 
along much the same lines as the Pageant, 
but on a reduced scale. It is a general 
outline of the history of Japanese art from 
the prehistoric period down to the Edo 
Period, divided into eight chapters, with 45 
pages of text, followed by 100 plates together 
with their explanations. Of these 100 plates, 
43 are devoted to painting, 20 to sculpture, 
10 to ceramics, 5 to textiles, 3 to lacquer, 2 
to metalwork, and 17 to architecture. Forty 
are in color and the rest gravure. 

Most of these plates are taken over 
directly from the Pageant, though a few 
have been added from other sources. A 
few plates of ukiyo-e or genre prints have 
been taken from the reviewer's Nihon Bi- 
jinga Sen (Selected Genre Prints of 
Beautiful Women), also published by the 
Toto Bunka Company, and in the section 
on archaeology some plates have been taken 
from Kindai no Me (The Modern Eye), 
edited by the National Museum of Modern 
Art, Tokyo. 

The color plates are in general attractive 
in themselves, but one could have hoped 


for a ttill greater faithfulness to the 
originals. 

Mr. Terry, in addition to the present 
volume, has also been engaged in the trans- 
lation of the Art Books series of the K6- 
dansha Company. He is a young student 
who has devoted considerable attention to 
Japanese art, and has profound understand- 
ing of Japanese culture and literature. As 
a consequence, the translations appearing in 
the present volume are in general correct. 
Even so, greater familiarity with the nuances 
of the Japanese language, and a more com- 
plete study of his subject would have saved 
him from slips such as the one in the 
caption to Plate 13, where the detail from 
the scroll painting illustrating the story of 
Tomo no Dainagon should have been 
ascribed to the end of the Fujiwara, and not 
the Kamakura, Period. 

Apart from such minor errors, however, 
the text and explanations are excellent in 
the way they manage to omit those points 
not necessary for the general foreign reader 
and for the skill with which the material 
has been arranged in order to facilitate 
understanding. 

Finally, greater consideration should 
perhaps have been given to the arrange- 
ment of the plates in this work, granted 
that it has as its purpose making the con- 
tents of the larger Nihon Bijutsu Zenshii 
available to foreign readers in a somewhat 
condensed form. The arrangement as here 
according to type, ie. painting, sculpture, 
ceramics, and the like, may indeed help the 
reader in grasping the nature of any 
particular art form in Japan, but it would 
seem rather to hinder him in his efforts 
to form any comprehensive idea of general 
trends in Japanese art down through history. 
This is especially true in view of the 
chronological treatment given the subject in 
the. text. 

In a work of this type, I believe, it 
would help the reader’s appreciation to avoid 
division into categories such as painting, 
sculpture, and the like, and instead treat 
them comprehensively within historical 
periods. Again, some works of art have 
changed hands, and appropriate corrections 
should have been made before publication. 


Kondo Ichitaro 
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Modern Artists and Their Antecedents. 
Prepared under the supervision of the National Museum of Modern Art, Tokyo. 


Tokyo, Toto Bunka Co., Ltd., 1955. 79 pp. ¥950. 


RT exhibitions are customarily marked 
by the publication of catalogues. 
The present work is one such example, 
published to provide a permanent record of 
a show entitled “Currents in Japanese Paint- 
ing” held by the National Museum of 
Modern Art, Tokyo. However, while most 
such catalogues, content merely to provide 
a record of the types of objects on display, 
are little more than souvenirs, the present 
volume has been compiled to demonstrate 
the special theme underlying the exhibition 
itself. It is, thus, an example of a new kind 
of Japanese art history, of value long after 
the exhibition on which it was based, and 
represents a most gratifying development. 
The distinctive purposes of the original 
show are explained thus in the present 
volume: 
It sought to set forth clearly the nature 
of the main currents of Japanese paint- 
ing in the past, to show how these 
elements changed and developed in the 
process of their transmission down to 
the present day, and finally to demon- 
strate the new changes and develop- 
ments which they have undergone. 
To this end 
In the present volume, representative 
works by some of Japan’s leading con- 
temporary painters have been reproduc- 
ed, alongside illustrations of the 
historical styles from which they derive. 
The Meiji Period was a veritable renais- 
sance for every aspect of Japanese life and 
culture. The vigorous importation and dif- 
fusion of culture from foreign countries 
was accompanied, inside Japan, by what 
may well be described as a spirit of classical 
revival. This was especially so in the case 
of the arts of painting, where an American 
in Japan at the time, Ernest Fenollosa, was 
in a large measure responsible for the spirit 
of classicism which was then in vogue. 
It unfortunately proved to be true, how- 
ever, that the Japanese found themselves 


all but overwhelmed by the richness and 
the novelty of what they were importing 
from the West. The genuine spirit of the 
classical revival itself tended to be lost amid 
the confusion, or at the very least, seriously 
weakened and watered-down. 

In the field of painting, Western tech- 
niques and styles swept all before them. 
Art history too came to be dominated by 
the study of Western art, so much so that 
even the very existence of a tradition of 
Japanese fine arts was all but forgotten. 
Everyone was voluble on the impressionists. 
the post-impressionists, Fauvism, cubists, 
abstractionists, realists and surrealists, but 
no one seemed even to be interested in 
such genuinely Japanese schools of painting 
as the yamato-e, the Kanga School, or the 
Rimpa. Everyone could say just how a 
given oil painting fitted into the scheme of 
the schools of Western painting, but hardly 
anyone could do the same for a Japanese- 
style painting. 

Meanwhile, to be sure, a certain amount 
of study in the history of Japanese painting 
was being carried out. But most of it was 
concerned with the compilation of historical 
surveys of the long time-span involved, 
covering as it does well over a thousand 
years. The past was made much of, but 
later work was looked down upon, and 
modern work was largely ignored. It was 
a history of art seriously prejudiced in 
favour of the past, and of the classics, one 
which tended to the cult-like worship of 
Japan's “National Treasures” and her “Cul- 
tural Properties.” 

The volume here under review is quite 
the opposite. In direct contrast with the old 
view of art history, which hesitated even to 
mention modern works, it emphasizes late 
productions, and tends to view the classics 
from the point of view of the modern artist, 
thus bringing out clearly the historical and 
artistic factors which have determined the 
development of Japan’s modern art. The 
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reader can compare color-plate and gravure 
reproductions of the works of six classical 
schools with similar reproductions of modern 
works, while as an appendix Noma Sciroku 
of the Tokyo National Museum, and Kawa- 
kita Michiaki of the National Museum of 
Modern Art, Tokyo have contributed a 
Japanese commentary here presented with 


a short English summary, which is in effect 
a brief outline of the history of Japanese 
painting. The attractive wrapper and 
frontispiece of the volume, both modern 
works of the most advanced kind, emphasize 
the book’s concern with the modern point 
of view. 


Takeda Michitaro 


Ninonct: Chronicles of Japan From the Earliest Times to A.D. 697. 


Translated from the Original Chinese and Japanese by W. G. Aston. 
London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1956. 876 pp. 45s. 


HE Nihon Shoki (HAW), or Nihon- 
gi (BAe)! as it is usually known, 
is one of the oldest Japanese historical 
works, and one of the most precious sources 
for the study of the history, literature and 
thought of early Japan. A faithful, verbatim 
English translation of the entire Nihongi 
was completed by the celebrated English 
Japanologist Dr. W. G. Aston, and published 
in 1896 as a Supplement to the Transactions 
and Proceedings of the Japan Society, Lon- 
don. 

In the sixty years since, the value of 
this translation has not in the least dimin- 
ished; rather, if anything, it has come to 
be increasingly valuable, especially in recent 
years which have seen such a _ vigorous 
renewal of enthusiasm for Japanese studies 
among Westérners. I would like to take this 
opportunity to point out here that the reissue 
of this translation at the present time is 
especially timely, since now this translation 
of Aston is just as important for Japanese 
scholars as it is for Western ones. 

Aston resided in Japan for a quarter of 
a century, from 1864 to 1889, as a British 
diplomat. During this period he pursued 
his studies of the Japanese language, Japa- 
nese literature, history and religion with 
remarkable zeal, and achieved amazing 


1 Nihongi and Nihon Shoki 


results in his studies. The epoch-making 
scientific advance which he and Prof. B. H. 
Chamberlain accomplished in their study of 
ancient Japanese history can exactly be com- 
pared with those achieved by B. G. Niebuhr 
of Germany in his investigation of the 
ancient history of Rome. 

Both Chamberlain and Aston were much 
concerned with distinguishing mythology 
from history. Their scientific work, in which 
they were able clearly to show the fraudulent 
basis of much of the chronology of early 
Japanese history, met with but a cool recep- 
tion on the part of the traditional Japanese 
scholars of their own day, and largely be- 
cause of the reactionary attitudes of these 
Japanese scholars, there was for some time a 
tendency to make light of Aston’s and 
Chamberlain’s achievements in this area. 
Today, however, the value of their work is 
widely appreciated. 

In retrospect, we can now see that the 
study of Japan's ancient history in the Meiji 
Period received a splendid and extremely 
portencous start in the work of forcigners 
such as these. The great pity is that the 
lead they offered was not followed up, and 
that Japanese studies in these fields did not 
progress directly along the lines they had 
pointed out. 


The work in question is today generally known as the Nihon Shoki, but its original title was the 
Nihongi, The title Nihon Shoki came into general use about a century after its compilation. It is thought 
to have originated as an unofficial, private designation for the work, but soon became an official name, and 
for a while afterward both Nihongi and Nihon Shoki were used interchangeably as the name of the book. 
The present currency of the Nihon Shoki seems to be the result of its having been used as the title of the 
various printed editions of the text prepared during the Tokugawa Period. Thus Aston’s choice of Nihongi, 


the original and proper name of the work. 
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Chamberlain foresaw clearly the restric- 
tions of academic freedom which were to be 
the result of the religion and emperor 
worship newly-discovered by the Japanese. 
He published his warning in 1910, and with 
the passage of time, these tendencies became 
stronger and stronger. In 1937 the Govern- 
ment officially recognized mythology as his- 
tory, and clearly adopted an attitude for- 
bidding any further discussion of the chrono- 
logy of Japan’s ancient history, thus effec- 
tively cutting off all scientific study of the 
problem. Everyone knows how this proved 
to be far more than a mere academic dif- 
ficulty, and eventually turned out to be the 
source of an unspeakable disaster which 
afflicted the entire nation. 

After the war, freedom of research came 
generally to be recognized in Japan, and the 
investigation of Japan’s ancient history was 
suddenly freed from all the _ irrational 
elements which had previously kept it in 
check. But now the difficulty was that 
Japanese scholars lacked sufficient background 
and preparation in this field to be able to 
develop a new kind of research into Japan’s 
ancient history, and hence take advantage 
of all this new liberty. We were overrun 
by treatises produced by irresponsible 
iconoclasts, and inundated by the completely 
baseless and undemonstrated theories of 
speculative historians. What the new scholars 
needed more than anything else, in order 
to give a genuinely scientific basis to their 
studies, was study of the basic texts, and 
investigation on a large scale of archeological 
sites and remains. 

The most important of all these texts 
is the Nihongi. The Nihongi is a work of 
synthesis, comprising several complex 
elements. It is full of obscure passages, its 
exegetical research is not very far advanced, 
and anything approaching higher critical 
study is all but impossible. In Aston’s 
translation of the Nihongi, there are of 
course many small individual points which 
may strike us today as incorrect or incom- 
plete, but if we take the work as a whole, 
there is much for scholars of today to learn 
in its overall correctness of attitude and 
methodology. 

These become all the more remarkable 
when we recollect that the work was accom- 
plished 60 years ago, and by a non-Japanese. 


If we consider well these unpromising con- 
ditions under which it was produced, the 
fact that it has now been made easily avail- 
able by the present reprint should prove to 
be a source of the very greatest encourage- 
ment to present-day Japanese scholars of 
Japan’s ancient history. Earlier in this 
review I spoke of this reprint being as im- 
portant for Japanese scholars as it is for 
Western ones; this is the sense in which I 
meant it was important for Japanese scholars. 

Now for something about the contents, 
and the value of the translation. The Ni- 
hongi is in 30 books, and consists of the 
text plus various commentaries with which 
it has been supplied. Aston translated all 
the entire 30 books, both text and commen- 
taries, leaving not a single word out. His 
translation is correct, and his style is elegant. 
There are many obscure places in the ori- 
ginal text, due to the archaic language em- 
ployed, but Aston succeeded in translating 
the whole, consulting various older commen- 
taries and glosses, and in some cases adding 
his own interpretations. 

Young Japanese of today, and especially 
those of the future, seem to be getting a 
greater familiarity with English than with 
the older forms of Japanese written in the 
classical Chinese style. One can almest im- 
agine an ironical state of affairs coming to 
pass, when Japanese scholars will find it 
easier to turn to this English translation 
rather than to the original text, when they 
find it necessary to read something in the 
Nihongi. 

One can find several errors in the read- 
ings of personal and proper names. Thus, 
Shétoku Daishi for Shétoku Taishi (p. xii), 
and Futo no Ason for Ono Ason (p. xi). 
Still, Aston paid great attention to such 
readings, and for example, we find him 
cautiously reading a difficult name in both 
of two possible ways, as “Hanzei Tenné 
or Hanshd Tenndé.” (p. 310) 

In addition to his verbatim translation 
of the text, Aston provided it with detailed 
notes, dealing with the meanings of words, 
the significance of certain of the tales in- 
troduced, etc. These show off to good ad- 
vantage how well versed Aston was in 
linguistics and history, and there are many 
items here which might well serve to edify 
present day scholars. For example, from 
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among Aston’s etymological notes: Satow 
and Chamberlain had taken the element 
susa in the name Susanowo to be from the 
verb susamu “to be impetuous,” and hence 
interpreted the name as “the Impetuous 
Male.” Aston (p. 19) proposed a new deri- 
vation based upon a notice of a Susa-mura 
(‘Village of Susa”) in the Izumo Fiidoki 
(Gazetteer of Izumo), by which the name 
would simply mean the “male of Susa.” 

There are also many examples among 
these notes of Aston’s wide interest in the 
mythology and folklore of all nations, which 
resulted in his making many fascinating ob- 
servations. Such are his remarks on yomo- 
tsuhegui, “to eat of the cooking-furnace of 
Yomi,” (p. 24) and junshi, “following in 
death” (p. 178-180). 

As a historian, Aston had a superlative 
sense of discrimination. Among his general 
conclusions which I think can today be 
recognized without any difficulty, there are 
the many suggestions he made on the rela- 
tion between fables and history. Thus, in 


the tale of the Emperor Jimmu, Aston felt 
that the details were clearly fictitious, but 
that nevertheless here we had “a legendary 
echo of a real movement of population from 
Kiushiu eastwards to Yamato, at some time 
before the Christian epoch.” (p. 109) On 
the notice in which the Emperor Sujin 
worships the gods, Aston remarked, “How- 
ever unhistorical all this may be, one thing 
clearly appears from it, viz., that in the early 
days of Japan the king and high priest were 
identical.” (p. 155) About the tale concern- 
ing the Empress Jingii and Korea, he wrote 
that a portion of it contained “a solid 
nucleus of fact.” (p. 253) 

Examples like the above could be 
multiplied at will. I shall close here simply 
by expressing our frank joy at the reissue 
of this splendid volume at this time, and 
our sentiments of profound respect toward 
the brilliant traditions of English Japanology, 
which produced, in succession, Satow, Cham- 
berlain, and Aston. 


Sakamoto Taré 


MANYOSHU J;TEN. By Dr. Sasaki Nobutsuna. 


Tokyo, Heibonsha, 1956. 801 pp. ¥ 2,800. 
YAKU-MANYO. By Kimura Seiichiré. 
Tokyo, Chikuma Shobo, 1955. 629 pp. ¥1,800. 


T is a commonplace of Japanese literary 
history to remark on the distinctively 
Japanese quality of the Manydshi, the 
first and largest of the old anthologies of 
poetry, and on its surprisingly high poetic 
level, appearing as it did during the Nara 
Period when Chinese influences in art and 
literature were quite strong. The Chinese 
is not of course totally absent from these 
twenty volumes—vide Book Five, especially 
—but what emerges is a characteristic tone 
of direct utterance, a paucity of adjectives 
and adverbs, a definition of man’s relation- 
ship to nature, and a cultivation of the 
tanka form, qualities which continue to be 
at the core of Japanese poetry to the present. 
That this could be expressed at a time 
when Chinese script was the only medium of 
writing, and when that script had to be 
manipulated in ways necessarily puzzling 


to convey its Japanese burden must remain 
an engrossing matter. Indeed, so great a 
barrier was erected by the text itself that 
for centuries it could not be read in its 
entirety. On the one hand, Chinese characters 
were assigned phonetic values without ref- 
erence to the meaning of the characters, 
and even the phonetic values were not 
constant, for as Sansom puts it, “the choice 
of (Chinese) characters to represent Japa- 
nese syllables was a matter of individual 
fancy....” On the other hand, the charac- 
ters were also used for their meaning, func- 
tioning as true ideographs. Both these 
used appear at times within the same poem, 
thus compounding the confusion. It is here 
that scholarship, which can become mere 
piddling fustiness in Japan as easily as in 
the West, has contributed in its most valu- 
able way to unlock the Manydshii’s treasure, 
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by tracking down probable meanings and 
readings in the jungle of Manydgana. 

Thus the history of Manyé scholarship is 
studded with mighty names, beginning with 
Keichi’ in the seventeenth century, while 
Kamochi Masazumi in the first half of the 
nineteenth century remains a perfect proto- 
type of the sublime, solitary researcher, with 
his Manydéshii Kogi in 141 volumes. It was 
with the twentieth century, however, that 
the tide reached its flood and literally 
thousands of publications poured forth, ex- 
ploring every aspect of the anthology. 
Among the modern scholars, Dr. Sasaki 
Nobutsuna must be considered one of the 
most outstanding, especially for his work 
in textual and variorum studies. Dr. Sasaki 
has now once again filled a long-felt need 
among Manyé students, by providing in his 
Manydshii Jiten, or Manydshii Dictionary, 
a handy reference book giving explanations 
of archaic terms and modern equivalents ot 
names of plants and animals, titles, etc. 

The work is divided into nine sections, 
dealing with such classifications as names 
of persons, place names and general literary 
terms pertaining to the Manyd. Section 
Two lists all the words and phrases in 
the work, each being cross-indexed to the 
pertinent section. Section Eight is especially 
interesting: it has a bibliography of com- 
mentaries, general research, and other ma- 
terial which appeared before the end of 
the Meiji era; it gives lists, descriptions and 
the location of the important texts dated 
before the end of the Muromachi Period: 
and it also lists translations and textual 
studies which have appeared up to the 
present. This and Section Nine, a Manyéd 
chronology, are arranged chronologically, 
while the other seven sections are arranged 
according to the kana syllabary. There are 
many useful illustrations and photographs. 
All the Chinese characters used to represent 
a single Japanese word or syllable are given. 

If a quibble may be made over the pre- 
sentation of the material, it is that in 
Section Two, with its cross-references to the 
appropriate subject-section, no page-numbers 
are given; the reader finds only “See Section 
on Plants,” or “See Section on Animals.” 
This means hunting to find the proper sec- 
tion—no mean task in a book of 801 pages 


—and then, of course, locating the word 
according to the kana syllabary, and seems 
to me a serious fault. Aside from this, 
however, the book can be wholeheartedly 
recommended for its completeness, accuracy, 
and the fullness of its information. 

The second recent publication on the 
Manyéshii of more than ordinary interest 
is the Yaku-Manyd, a rendering into modern 
Japanese verse of the poems. This is the 
first complete work of this type, for while 
other versions of the poems in modern 
Japanese have been made, notably the one 
by Dr. Origuchi Shinobu, they have all been 
prose paraphrases. The author of the pres- 
ent work, Kimura Seiichiré, a retired high 
school teacher in Akita Prefecture, has ap- 
parently long held that, in order to do the 


ancient collection full justice, the poetry of 
the Manyé should be rendered as poetry 


in modern Japanese. The book represents 
the work of many long years, and so great 
is the regard which the Japanese have for 
the Manydshii, that its publication costs 
were met by an appropriation from Akita 
City and by a special publication com- 
mittee formed a few years ago. 

The present popular edition contains three 
versions of each poem: the original Manyé 
text in Chinese characters, its reading in 
hiragana, and the modern metrical version, 
based on the most recent research. Mr. Ki- 
mura has followed unconventional forms in 
both the rhythm and diction of his versions, 
vather than the classical poetic patterns, 
thereby to my mind demonstrating the pos- 
sibilities of flexibility and immediacy in 
this approach—possibilities which should 
invite the attention of modern Japanese 
poets. The poetic level of the work is 
somewhat uneven. Generally, he is more 
successful in the shorter poems than in the 
choka where, especially with a poet like 
Hitomaro, a great grandeur and dignity 
that is not at all stilted illumines the poetic 
movement. At times Mr. Kimura seems to 
depart further from the original than is 
necessary, even granted the difficulties of 
following a poetic pattern, but on the whole 
this attempt to render the poetry of the 
Manyéshii, in contrast to the other scholarly 
work being done, is a significant one. 


Kenneth Yasuda 
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THe First ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN: The Story of Will Adams. 


By P. G. Rogers. 


London, The Harvill Press Ltd., 1956. 144 pp. 12s. 6d. 


_ April of each year a large festival is 
held in the city of Yokosuka. This is 
the “Anjin-sai,” or “Pilot's Festival,” which 
honors the memory of Will Adams, the first 
Englishman to come to Japan. An “Anjin- 
sai” is also celebrated each year in the city 
of 1t6, in Shizuoka Prefecture, where Adams, 
under orders from the first Tokugawa Sho- 
gun Ieyasu, first introduced the construction 
of European-style sailing vessels to Japan. 

Will Adams was born in Gillingham, 
Kent, and was well versed in shipbuilding 
and navigation. He took service with the 
Dutch as a pilot, and shipped out for the 
Orient with a Dutch expedition of explora- 
tion. Once through the Strait of Magel- 
lan, however, the expedition encountered 
tragedy and disaster and only one of the 
vessels, the Liefde, with Adams aboard, 
survived. The Liefde, after drifting for 
more than a month, eventually brought 
Adams and his few surviving companions to 
Bungo in northern Kyiishii, the present Oita 
Prefecture. 

This was in the spring of the year 1600. 
Tokugawa Teyasu was just about to establish 
his position as the most powerful man iu 
Japan. As Adams gained the trust and 
confidence of Ieyasu, he found the path of 
good fortune opening before him. And 
Ieyasu came to depend more and more 
upon him as an adviser in political matters, 
and in foreign relations. 

It was largely through his reliance upon 
Adams’ advice that Ieyasu was able suc- 


cessfully to solve the complex problems of size in Hemi, near Yokosuka. (This region wi 
Christianity in Japan which grew out of was, at the time, called Miura, which Adams a 
Japan’s foreign relations with the various took as his Japanese surname. His Japa- e 


nations of Europe at the time, and hence 
firmly establish the foundations of the Toku- 
gawa Shdgunate. It was from Adams, that 
Ieyasu learned how advanced the learning 
and technical accomplishments of Europe 
were, and also from him that he learned 
just how big the world was. Moreover, 


from Adams Ieyasu learned that, in addition to have left no trace in Japan. aa 
to nations like Spain and Portugal, who Much historical material exists both in a 


insisted on combining their commercial 
activities with the propagation of Christian- 
ity, there were also European nations whose 
goal was trade—and trade alone. Ieyasu felt 
that, for the establishment of his feudal 
national system, the widespread propagation 
of Christianity would not be a desirable 
thing, and hence decided that it would be 
advisable for Japan to confine her com- 
mercial dealings with Europe to trading 
through the Dutch and English. 

At the time, both the Dutch and the 
English had established an “East India 
Company,” and advances toward the Orient 
were being planned on a large scale. It 
proved to be extremely profitable to the 
companies of both nations that Adams was 
a close advisor of Ieyasu; thanks to Adams’ 
efforts, the Dutch, in 1609, and the English, 
in 1613, were able to open “factories” in 
Hirado, on the western extremity of Kyiishi, 
and were granted permission by Ieyasu to 
carry on trading activities with Japan. 

Adams himself was later employed by the 
English factory, and made voyages to Thai- 
land and Cochin-China. For many years 
he hoped to return to his native land, 
where a wife and daughter were waiting 
for him, but this hope was never to be 
realized, and in 1620 he fell ill and died, 
at Hirado. 

Adams’ life in Japan was a comfortable 
one. He was awarded a splendid residence 
near Nihon-bashi, in the city of Edo, and 
in addition was given a fief of considerable 


nese given name, Anjin, was the word for 
“pilot” in 17th century Japanese.) He took 
a Japanese wife, by whom he had two 
children, a boy and a girl. Adams’ and his 
wife’s grave can still be seen today at Hemi, 
covered with moss, but his descendants have 
been swallowed up by history, and appear 
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Japan and in England, concerning this color- 
ful figure who initiated relations between 
Japan and England. There are, in addi- 
tion, letters which Adams himself wrote. 
These have provided material for a con- 
siderable amount of detailed and scholarly 
investigation, while several novels have 
dealt with his colorful and varied experi- 
ences. 
As for as full-scale biographies of Adams 
are concerned, two such works have ap- 
peared in Japanese, one being the present 
reviewer's Miura Anjin (Tokyo, 1948). One 
might well expect similar works to have 
appeared in English, but the present work 
is in fact the first of its kind. 

The author, P. G. Rogers, first became 
interested in Will Adams when, as a boy, 
he lived in Gillingham, Adams’ birthplace. 
His work is based upon a large collection 
of materials, and is divided into seven 
chapters which give an extremely interesting 
account of Adams’ life, with its many ups 
and downs, set against the historical back- 
ground of the times in which he lived. It 
aims at giving an accurate biographical ac- 
count, and hence avoids, as far as possible, 


literary flourishes and exaggerations. All 
possible attention is given to the presenta- 
tion of the historical sources, but at the 
same time these are well worked into the 
text, and the reader will not find himself 
disturbed by difficult passages, nor dismayed 
by an array of detailed annotations. 

The present work is more than a bio- 
graphy of Will Adams. It also throws light 
upon relations between Japan and Europe 
in the 17th century, and is a handy source 
of information on the history of the English 
factory in Japan. However, as the author 
of a similar biography of Adams, I find it 
difficult to agree with two theories put 
forward by Mr. Rogers. One is the idea 
that Ieyasu and the Tokugawa forces were 
victorious at the battle of Sekigahara thanks 
to the cannons and guns brought to Japan 
on board the Liefde, the second is the sug- 
gestion that Adams did not return to Eng- 
land because he came to realize that, to do 
so, would make him once more a simple 
sea-captain or pilot, while in Japan he was 
assured of a high position. 


Okada Akio 


JAPANESE AND AMERICANS: A Century of Cultural Relations. 


By Robert S. Schwantes. 


New York, Harper & Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1955. 380 pp. $ 4.00. 


T has only been over the period of the 
past hundred years that any comparison 
could easily be made between the culture 
of Japan and that of Europe and America, 
largely because of the total change which 
Japanese culture underwent during this 
period. 

This major change was not solely due 
to the efforts of Japanese. Rather, it is 
foreigners who have been mainly responsible 
for the configuration of modern Japanese 
culture. Among these foreigners, we must 
include the English, the Americans, the 
Germans, the French, the Russians, the 
Italians, the Dutch, the Spanish, and the 
Portuguese, in a word, persons from all over 
the world. More and more this fact has 


come to be understood; still, in discussions 
of the shape of modern Japanese culture 
Japanese as weil as foreigners still have a 
certain tendency to overlook it. 

Most people realize, in a general way, 
that the Japanese navy was largely patterned 
after the British navy, and the army after 
the French (and later the German), while 
the national educational system was largely 
based upon that of America. But only 
searching investigation of Japan’s production 
techniques, science, education, law, economics, 
literature, fine arts, religion and amuse- 
ments, study indeed of every aspect of 
culture, can reveal just how important the 
leadership and direction of foreigners have 
been, and how much the development of 
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modern Japanese culture over such a short 
period owed to the efforts of foreigners 
coming from more advanced nations. One 
wonders, as a result, if the case of Japan 
is not indeed almost unique in the annals 
of world cultural interchange. At any rate, 
one fact that must not be lost sight of is 
that the efforts which foreigners have 
exercised upon the cultural structure of 
modern Japan are essentially pluralistic, 
not monistic. This is their chief distinguish- 
ing characteristic. 

Equally interesting is the fact that it has 
been the special nature of the Japanese 
culture itself which has been the determin- 
ing factor in insuring that contributions 
from abroad should assume an_ infinite 
variety of shapes and forms. The present 
volume can hardly be said to pay suitable 
attention to this point. 

Actually, I have more interest in the 
volume here under review than the average 
reader might be expected to have, since I 
and a few of my associates have formed a 
small research institute, where we are 
engaged in studying the contributions of 
foreigners to the configuration of Japanese 
culture. Mutual relations on the cultural 
level between Japan and America are a 
matter of the past hundred years. If over 
this period we consider how much one party 
has learned from the other, we at once 
realize how unequal the balance between 
the two is. It is just this very inequality 
which, as far as we Japanese are concerned, 
gives especial significance to problems con- 
cerning contributions by foreigners. 

The present volume is divided into four 
parts. The first part is “Cultural Relations: 
The Third Dimension.” The author under- 
stands cultural relations to be “the way in 
which peoples learn about each other,” and 
exhibits a sharp critical attitude of inter- 
pretation concerning communication and 
mutual influences. He warns against any 
over-easy theory of cultural interchange 
which claims that a simple increase in com- 
munication will insure world peace. Unlike 
most Japanese, he does not uncritically 
admire the simple ideal of cultural inter- 
change itself and for its own sake. After 
all, the past history of relations and com- 
munication between Japan and America 
has hardly been a history of friends getting 


along famously together. As the author 
points out, Japan has been, in order, first 
America’s protégé, then her competitor, next 
her enemy, and finally her occupation ward. 

It is true that when we inspect actual 
instances of communication between Japa- 
nese and Americans over the past hundred 
years we find a great many examples of 
fraternity, but the fact remains that the 
consistently significant factor in the relations 
between the two countries has continued 
to be economic and political power. This is 
especially true from the standpoint of the 
present-day international situation. After 
a discussion, at some length, of these dif- 
ficulties, the author then devotes himself 
to a presentation of some detailed reasons 
for the vital necessity of exercising the 
utmost caution in carrying out future cultural 
relations between Japan and America. 
“What tools can we use without producing 
intolerable friction?... What should the 
government do, and what should be left to 
private effort?...How can we help the 
Japanese to work toward constructive goals 
without seeming to dominate or compel 
them?” These are some of the questions 
asked in the well-thought out discussion of 
the nature of cultural relations between the 
two countries contained in Part One. 

Part Two, “Problems and Goals,” begins 
with a discussion of economic cooperation, 
and then goes on to an analysis of the 
institutions and ideologies of Japan and 
America. Next it concerns itself with the 
contributions of America to Japanese educa- 
tion, and with the changes and developments 
in Japanese education itself in the past. In 
this section, concrete examples of Japanese- 
American cultural relations are presented. 

One of the special features of the pre- 
sent volume is the detailed consideration of 
historical experience in which it engages in 
its presentation of the true nature of cultural 
relations, and this characteristic is seen to 
best advantage in this second part. First 
there are detailed statements on the develop- 
ment of Japan’s economic strength, and on 
the growth of her various political and social 
systems. In the course of this section, he 
also includes historical descriptions of the 
not inconsiderable influence exerted by 
America in the areas of law and government, 
and in Japan’s modern education, especially 
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in the field of popular education. Of 
special interest here is the author's treatment 
of the cultural relations between the two 
countries against the background of his 
fairly detailed presentation of the differences 
in the cultural backgrounds of Japanese 
and Americans. 

The Japanese people, when they hear 
the word “culture” (and this is especially 
true of the intellectuals), tend immediately 
to think of Western Europe. There is a 
strong tendency to depreciate America in 
this connection. How has such a state of 
affairs arisen? Why is such a dim view 
generally taken of the American influence 
upon Japan? The answers to these ques- 
tions are relatively simple, and have to do 
with conceptions concerning the function of 
government. 

The American cultural tradition has 
been an individualistic one. In Japan, on 
the other hand, the individual has never 
been particularly important; rather, it has 
been upon the nation that attention has 
been centered. In America the first task of 
government has been to secure men’s rights, 
and each individual has been charged with 
the task of expanding and extending wealth 
and happiness. In Japan it has rather been 
the fate of the nation, and its triumph or 
decline, which has been the chief concern of 
the people as a whole, and not much im- 
portance has been placed upon the welfare 
and happiness of the individual. 

For these reasons, the Japanese have 
favoured, in foreign nations, uniform patterns 
of government and administration, and have 
tended to like codified systems of laws. The 
legal system of Western Europe, and es- 
pecially that taken over from Germany, was 
especially suited to the Japanese tempera- 
ment, and proved to be the one most easily 
adopted by them. 

The above are the author's views, and 
by and large he is quite correct. Much the 
same kind of criticism is set forth concerning 
democracy among the Japanese, and here 
again his position can be seconded. He 
points out that in America democracy is 
known less as a theory than as a condition. 
Most of the Japanese intelligentsia today 


realize that democracy is not “a neat ide- 
ological package” which can be presented to 
other countries, but as far as the population 
as a whole is concerned, it must be admitted 
that the author hits the mark in his observa- 
tions. 

In the field of education, we must agree 
that America’s influence has been particularly 
profound in the physical pattern of teaching 
methods. The author divides American 
influence upon Japanese education into two 
periods, first that of the Meiji Period, and 
second, that following the occupation of 
Japan after her defeat in World War II. 
However, he fails to pay sufficient attention 
to the criticisms of the “Six-Three-Three” 
system! now being made by concerned 
Japanese. 

Part Three’ treats communication 
channels. All communication is necessarily 
carried out through the media of persons 
and things. The author covers the past and 
present of teacher and student exchange, and 
the state of the exchange of various cultural 
items, including books, printed matter, 
motion pictures, the drama, music, the fine 
arts, architecture, etc. Here as elsewhere 
the author notes the influence upon Japan 
of America’s missionary and _ evangelical 
efforts. He discusses, in addition to the 
above formal items, individual and group 
efforts at coordination, and sets considerable 
value upon their significance as methods of 
cultural levelling. 

In Part Four, the conclusion, the author 
is concerned both with the consideration of 
the experiences of the past and with the 
expectations which may be entertained for 
the future. He points out how in the past 
racial discrimination and the exclusion laws 
cast a dark shadow over the relations be- 
tween the two countries, and how if we 
insist on predicting the future on the narrow 
basis of the past, there is every possibility 
for a discouraging and pessimistic conclusion 
concerning their future cultural relations. 
On the other hand, if we consider it from 
another point of view, the history of friendly 
intercourse between Japan and America, 
from Perry, through Harris, and down to 
MacArthur, is really unique in the history 


1. Japan’s postwar system of compulsory education, with six years of elementary school, and three 


years each of middle and high school. 
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of the world. For better or worse, present- 
day cultural relations between the two 
countries have inherited this past history. 
It is actually this past history which will be 
decisive in determining what form future 
intercourse between the two countries takes. 
(We might note here that the author dis- 
cusses the great role played by America in 
encouraging the development of Hokkaido, 
and its relation to the defense of Japan’s 
northern areas and to Soviet Far Eastern 
policy.) 

The author makes an especial point of 
the necessity, on the part of Americans, for 
a more detailed understanding of and 
familiarity with Japan’s past relations with 
America, and takes a fairly strong position 
on the historical inevitability of friendly 
relations with Japan. He also has this to 
say: “One of the weaknesses of the American 
military occupation was that it tended to 
reject all of the Japanese past as bad and 
unusable.” A _ detailed and convenient 
bibliography is included. 

Finally, I should like to mention some 
points which struck me, simply as a Japanese 
reader of this volume, as worthy of attention. 
As the author is himself well aware, the 
contrast between the culture of Japan and 
the culture of America is especially sharp. 
It is basically necessary to do as he does, 
and to view the one as “the veritable museum 
of Oriental culture in the narrow islands of 
Japan,” and the other as “the new forms 
of Western civilization unfolding on the 
broad American continent.” But when one 
takes this view, then one also tends to feel 
that it is vitally important to carry out the 
discussion in terms of the intellectual culture 
of Japanese philosophy and Buddhism, since 
they are what form the background of these 
facts. And of course, such a treatment should 
emphasize the cultural interchange aspects 
of these intellectual factors; nor should it 
be carried out in the fragmentary fashion 
in which it is done in R. Benedict's 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword. 

In the early Meiji Period, an amazingly 
large amount of Western European literature 
in the natural sciences and _ philosophy 


reached Japanese through the offices of 
Americans, and the way in which it was 
received was itself rather “Japanese.” Today 
Americans themselves seem to be in the 
process of receiving a good deal of influence 
from Japanese Buddhism. Japanese- 
American relations are the most typical area 
of intercourse in which Western European 
and Oriental culture are in contact, and any 
study which clarifies their present situation, 
as well as their origins, has genuine sig- 
nificance for world history. Not only this, 
but it will also throw a flood of light on the 
nature of cultural interchange between 
Japan and America at the present time. 

It is not simply a case of the interest 
we may have in looking back over the events 
of the past. What matters is the present, 
and the future. Let us take an example 
from the present. 

Today there is much concern in Japan 
over the problem of Okinawa, and over the 
bases held by the American Security Forces 
in Japan itself. This means that we must 
face such actual, realistic problems as what 
form Japanese public opinion toward America 
will take, and what should be the course 
of cultural communication between the two 
countries from now on. In order for a 
genuinely friendly relationship to obtain 
between the two countries in the future, 
proper attention must always be paid to the 
basic sensibilities of both peoples. I would 
like here to point out that the Japanese 
people realize that, both from their geo- 
graphical position and from their past 
history, they are not merely a Pacific Ocean 
nation, but also one which confronts the 
Asiatic continent, and which has inevitably 
had close, pluralistic associations with that 
continent, and through it with the various 
nations of Western Europe. This problem is 
closely bound up with the necessity of re- 
alizing the historically pluralistic origins of 
the structure of modern Japanese culture. 

The volume has been published by the 
Council on Foreign Relations of New York, 
John J. McCloy, Chairman, and Henry M. 
Wriston, President. 


Saigusa Hiroto 
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CHRONOLOGY 


September to November, 1956 


Liberal-Democratic Party Secretary-General Kishi Nobusuke and Executive 
Board Chairman Ishii Mitsujird agree that Prime Minister Hatoyama’s early 
retirement is essential in the interests of political stability. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu and Matsumoto Shunichi, plenipotentiaries to 
the Russo-Japanese peace treaty negotiations in Moscow, return from London, 
where they have been attending the Suez Canal Conference. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama announces his intention to go to Moscow to seek 
a settlement of the long-pending Russo-Japanese peace treaty negotiations. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama and seven Liberal-Democratic Party leaders agree 
that if there appear to be possibilities of success in negotiating a settlement 
with the Soviet Union, Mr. Hatoyama will go to Moscow. The anti-main 
current faction of the Liberal-Democratic Party declare their opposition to 
Mr. Hatoyama’s proposed trip to Russia. 

Japan and the U.S. sign the 6th Cotton Purchase Loan Agreement. 

Financial leaders submit a four-point request to the Liberal-Democratic 
Party for the stabilization of the political situation, calling among other 
things for the early retirement of Prime Minister Hatoyama. 

(On Sept. 7, the Cabinet discusses this request and describes it as undue 
interference by businessmen in political affairs.) 

Agriculture-Forestry Minister Kéno Ichiré and Economic Planning Board 
Director-General Takasaki Tatsunosuke hold separate meetings with Sergei 
Tikhvinsky, head of the Soviet Fisheries Mission in Tokyo, on the recessed 
Russo-Japanese peace negotiations. 

The Japanese-Argentine trade agreement is provisionally signed. 

Typhoon No. 12 rips through western Japan killing 30 persons and injur- 
ing 97. 

The Government decides that Prime Minister Hatoyama will send a personal 
letter to Soviet Premier Bulganin to sound out Soviet views on the new Japa- 
nese formula for restoring Russo-Japanese relations. It is based on five 
points: 1) the restoration of diplomatic relations through the Adenauer formula 
by shelving the territorial issue; 2) the exchange of diplomatic representatives; 
3) the immediate repatriation of Japanese detainees; 4) Soviet endorsement 
of the admission of Japan to the United Nations; and 5) the effectuation of 
the Russo-Japanese fisheries agreement. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu and U.S. Ambassador John M. Allison discuss 
the Russo-Japanese peace question. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama sends a letter to Soviet Premier Bulganin seek- 
ing confirmation of the Soviet attitude on the resumption of the Russo- 
Japanese peace negotiations. Former Prime Minister Yoshida Shigeru writes 
an open letter to Prime Minister Hatoyama, published in the Asahi Shimbun, 
criticizing his proposed visit to Moscow to resume Russo-Japanese peace 
negotiations. 

The Foreign Ministry makes known the U.S. view on the Russo-Japanese 
negotiations. 

The Socialist Party’s Central Executive Committee decides that the party’s 
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official attitude to the Russo-Japanese negotiations will be to seek a settlement 
on the basis of a provisional agreement. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party’s Policy Committee and Foreign Affairs 
Research Committee jointly draft the party policy on the Russo-Japanese 
negotiations. 

Soviet Premier Bulganin, in a reply to Prime Minister Hatoyama’s letter, 
accepts the five points mentioned above. 

The Sohyé (General Council of Japanese Trade Unions) Executive Com- 
mittee decides on a campaign to obtain passage of a minimum wage (¥8,000 
for a single person) law. 

Government and Liberal-Democratic Party leaders agree that before a deci- 
sion is made on Prime Minister Hatoyama’s proposed trip to Moscow Matsu- 
moto Shunichi should be dispatched to Moscow to confirm the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s position on the territorial question. 

Matsumoto Shunichi leaves for Moscow. 

Finance Minister Ichimada Hisato leaves for the U.S. to attend a meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund and World Bank. 

Socialist Party executives call for the turning over of the Government to a 
Socialist Cabinet after Mr. Hatoyama’s visit to Moscow. 

Liberal-Democratic Party Secretary-General Kishi Nobusuke says a new party 
president will be elected at the party convention on or about Nov. 10. 

The Earl of Selkirk, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in the British 
Cabinet, arrives on an 11-day goodwill mission. 

Special envoy Matsumoto Shunichi arrives in Moscow. Sergei Tikhvinsky. 
head of the Soviet Fisheries Mission in Tokyo, informs Agriculture and 
Forestry Minister Kéno Ichiré that the Soviet Government is prepared to 
reopen Russo-Japanese negotiations in early October and will welcome a 
visit by Prime Minister Hatoyama. 

Anti-main stream groups within the Liberal-Democratic Party form the 
Jikyoku Kondankai (Current Affairs Discussion Council). Seventy-five members 
attend its first formal meeting. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu Mamoru, Transportation Minister Yoshino 
Shinji and Economic Planning Board Director-General Takasaki Tatsunosuke 
agree that Japan will not participate in the conference of members of the 
Suez Canal Users’ Association. 

Typhoon No. 15 causes damage in Shikoku, Kyishii and the Pacific coast 
of Honsha. 

Justice Minister Makino Ry6z6 reports that the Japan Communist Party 
has a membership of about 125,000 and represents no threat to public peace. 

Special envoy Matsumoto Shunichi sees Deputy Foreign Minister Nikolai 
Fedorenko in Moscow, and the Soviet Government agrees to defer discussion 
of the territorial question until after diplomatic relations have been established. 

Special envoy Matsumoto Shunichi- and Soviet First Deputy Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko exchange letters agreeing to postpone discussion of the ter- 
ritorial question until negotiations are begun for a full-dress peace treaty. 

A 15-day festival marking the 500th anniversary of the founding of the city 
begins in Tokyo. 

The revised local education board system goes into effect. Henceforth pre- 
fectural governors, mayors and headmen of towns and villages will appoint 
board members. Revision of the law had previously touched off Socialist 
violence in the Upper House. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama Ichiré urges strengthening of cultural and spiri- 
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tual ties between India and Japan at a reception given in honor of visiting 
Indian Vice-President Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. 

The Japanese Cabinet approves Hatoyama’s trip to Moscow despite strong 
opposition from a group of Liberal-Democratic Party members opposed to 
the so-called “main-current” faction led by Prime Minister Hatoyama and 
Agriculture-Forestry Minister Kono Ichird. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama Ichird meets Socialist Party Chairman Suzuki 
Mosabur6é and obtains assurance of Socialist Party cooperation and support 
in restoring relations with the Soviet Union. 

Japanese Ambassador to the United States Tani Masayuki calls on the 
United States and Japan to discourage and prevent any measures likely to 
put restraints on international trade. 

The Japan Trade Fair opens in Peking. Last-minute approval was obtained 
from the Japanese Government by the sponsors to exhibit COCOM-restricted 
items at the fair, on condition that they be shipped back to Japan after their 
exhibition. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama Ichiré leaves Tokyo for Moscow as chief delegate 
of the plenipotentiary group to negotiate a peace settlement with the Soviet 
Union. Accompanying him are K6ono Ichird, Agriculture-Forestry Minister, 
and Matsumoto Shunichi, who began the peace negotiations with the Rus- 
sians in London in 1955. 

The Defense Agency submits its budget for the 1957 fiscal year to the 
Finance Ministry. It seeks a total of ¥127,613 million—an increase of 27% 
over last year—to enable it to raise its Ground Self-Defense Force strength to 
182,844 men, its Maritime Self-Defense Force to 27,760 men and its Air Self- 
Defense Force to 9,300 men. 

A fire razes important buildings belonging to the Enryakuji Temple, one 
of Japan’s largest and oldest Buddhist temples, on Mt. Hiei near Kyoto. 

The Japanese plenipotentiary group arrives in Moscow and is greeted by 
Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin. 

Police clash with Sunakawa villagers and supporting labor unionists when 
surveyors, guarded by police, attempt force surveys of land for an extension 
of the Tachikawa air base. Two-hundred and sixty-four men are injured, 
and attempts at surveying prove unsuccessful. 

Eight hundred and eighty-seven are injured when police again attempt to 
force through survey work in Sunakawa. 

The Government decides to discontinue surveying in Sunakawa for the 
time being. 

First official talks in the Russo-Japanese peace negotiatons are held in the 
Kremlin Palace. 

Communist Chinese Premier Chou En-lai asks Ikeda Masanosuke, representa- 
tive of the Dietmen’s League for Promotion of Sino-Japanese Trade visiting 
China, to request Prime Minister Hatoyama Ichiré to visit Peking on his way 
home from Moscow. 

Agreement is reached on all points except the territorial issue between Prime 
Minister Hatoyama and Premier Bulganin at the Russo-Japanese peace talks 
in Moscow. 

A Soviet-Japanese Joint Declaration terminating the 11-year technical state 
of war between the two countries is signed in the Kremlin. By this declara- 
tion the territorial issue is shelved, with Russian agreement that negotiations 
for the conclusion of a peace treaty embracing the territorial issue shall be 
continued after normal diplomatic relations have been resumed. 
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A protocol on trade is also signed, to go into effect when a general trade 
agreement or a treaty of commerce and navigation is signed between Japan 
and the Soviet Union. 

Liberal-Democratic Party leaders agree to elect a new president at the end 
of the extraordinary Diet session which will be convened to ratify the Russo- 
Japanese Agreement on the return of Prime Minister Hatoyama. 

Liberal-Democratic leader Matsumura Kenz6 calls first meeting of party 
members interested in “renovating” the party. 

The Socialist Party tentatively decides to propose a vote of non-confidence 
in the Government at the end of the extraordinary session of the Diet. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama talks with British Prime Minister Sir Anthony 
Eden, who promises that Britain will support Japan’s entry into the United 
Nations. 

The “Umitaka Maru” sails from Tokyo for the Antarctic, to assist the obser- 
vation ship “Sdya” in preparation for the International Geophysical Year. 

Peking buyers at the Japan Trade Fair demand compensation for shoddy 
goods. (The Cabinet decides to investigate the Chinese accusations and take 
appropriate steps.) 

The Socialist Party publishes the first draft of a 5-year economic plan. 

Japan signs an cight-article cultural agreement with India calling for the 
exchange of professors, students, art objects and literature and for the sub- 
sidization of cultural research work. 

An ECAFE (United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East) conference on trade and industry in Asia and the Far East opens in 
Tokyo, attended by delegates and observers from 20 nations. 

Visiting Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce, Clarence D. Howe, 
tells an audience in Osaka that Japan is today Canada’s third largest market 
and expresses the hope that Japan will remove import controls to enable 
Canadian producers to share in the Japanese market. He points out the 
possibilities of Japanese exports of iron and steel goods to Canada. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama returns from Moscow with plenipotentiaries Kono 
and Matsumoto on the conclusion of peace negotiations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Prime Minister states that the outcome of the talks was not 
entirely satisfactory, since settlement of the territorial question had been 
postponed, but that questions such as trade, fishing, non-interference in 
domestic affairs and the exchange of ambassadors had been settled reason- 
ably. He expresses the hope that the Diet will ratify the Russo-Japanese 
Joint Declaration at the earliest possible date. 

Prime Minister reiterates his intention to retire and says he will announce 
the date within a week, after consultations with leaders of the Government 
party. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry publishes its third interim report 
on this year’s estimated cereal harvest. This year’s rice harvest is expected 
to be the third biggest in history, with a yield of 69.8 million koku (3,462 
million bushels). The wheat, barley and oats harvests are also expected to be 
the third best in history. 

Japan’s 53-member Antarctic expedition team leaves Tokyo aboard the 2,400- 
ton ice-breaker “Sdéya” for preliminary observations for the 1957-1958 Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. Japan’s base is to be established on the Prince 
Harald Coast. 

Liberal-Democratic Party leader Matsumura Kenz6 informs Prime Minister 
Hatoyama that the majority of party members want the next president to be 
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elected and not nominated. With Hatoyama’s retirement imminent, the suc- 
cession to the presidency has become a major political issue. 

Sdhy6 (the General Council of Trade Unions of Japan)) and the Govern- 
ment Workers’ Union hold a rally, attended by 20,000 members, in prepara- 
tion for a year-end bonus drive to be launched on Nov, 15th. 

The 25th extraordinary session of the Diet is convened to ratify the Russo- 
Japanese Joint Declaration and the protocol on commerce and navigation, both 
signed in Moscow last October, together with the fishery and sea rescue agree- 
ments signed last May. 

Shoriki Matsutar6, chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, tells a press 
conference that Japan will probably purchase power reactors from both the 
United Kingdom and the United States. He also announces that Ishikawa 
Ichiré, chief of the atomic energy mission in Great Britain, will return to 
Japan via the U.S. and study the U.S. power reactor situation there. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama makes his administrative speech at plenary ses- 
sions of both Houses, in which he appeals for support for the Joint Declara- 
tion and other agreements with the Soviet Union. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, arrives in Tokyo on 
a 10-day State visit. 

Takasaki Tatsunosuke, Director-General of the Economic Planning Board, 
leaves Tokyo for Wellington, New Zealand, to attend the Colombo Plan 
Conference as Japan’s representative. 

The Japanese Government instructs Ambassador to the U.S. Tani Masayuki 
to urge President Eisenhower not to approve the projected raise in tariffs on 
Japanese velveteen imports. It also instructs him to negotiate with the US. 
Government on a Japanese plan for voluntary restrictions on textile exports 
to the US. ' 

A Japan-U.S. agreement is signed in Washington on the lease of American 
enriched uranium containing two kilograms of uranium 235 for use in Japan’s 
first atomic reactor. 

The Strike Control Law Extension Bill is passed by the Lower House despite 
strong Socialist opposition. The bill is designed to perpetuate the law re- 
stricting strikes by workers in the coal, electricity and other key industries. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party decides at a secret meeting of the party’s Diet 
members to vote unconditionally for ratification of the Russo-Japanese Joint 
Declaration. 

The House of Representatives votes unanimously for ratification of the 
Russo-Japanese Joint Declaration, the protocol on commerce and navigation and 
the fishery and sea rescue agreements. About 60 Liberal-Democratic Party 
members, including followers of former Prime Minister Yoshida Shigeru and 
Ashida Hitoshi, abstain from the balloting because they were opposed to the 
ratification. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama sends a letter to Soviet Prime Minister Bulganin 
requesting early ratification of the Joint Declaration by the Soviet Government 
and asking that no time be lost in the repatriation of Japanese prisoners which 
should follow the exchange of ratification instruments. 

Yamagiwa Masamichi, president of the Export-Import Bank, is appointed 
Governor of the Bank of Japan to succeed Araki Eikichi, who has retired 

because of ill health. 

Official notes on the working plan for the first year reparations payment 
to the Philippines of 25 million U.S. dollars are exchanged between Foreign 

Minister Shigemitsu and Minister Cezar Lanuza, head of the Philippine Re- 
parations Mission. 
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